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Some Things Going Well 

It is all too easy to criticize and to deplore— 
pointing out what is wrong or what is not being 
done. It is all too easy to condemn and to fail to 
praise. Some things are going well for the deaf, and 
we would like to take note of them. 

Captioned Films are great—both entertainment 
and educational subjects. The other media services 
are excellent although not as well known to most deaf 
people. As we have pointed out before, more deaf 
people benefit directly by Captioned Films programs 
than by any other Federal undertaking. 

The Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf has 
worked wonders in the short years since it came into 
being. Organizational activities on the state and local 
level are going well. The RID’s campaign for state 
laws providing for interpreting services are bearing 
fruit. 

The Teletypewriters for the Deaf, Inc., has near¬ 
ly 1,300 stations, with about 300 other machines not 
listed in its directory. And all this TTY growth has 
been within five years. 

The Communication Skills Program of the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf has come up with some 
comprehensive guidelines for courses in manual com¬ 
munication. Its book, “A Basic Course in Manual 
Communication,” has been widely accepted and is 
enjoying unprecedented sales. 

Vocational rehabilitation programs at all levels 
are strongly entrenched, and several states have ob¬ 
tained additional specialists to serve the hearing im¬ 
paired. Counselors come into the field with a far 
better understanding of the deaf and their problems 
and are taking advantage of inservice opportunities. 

The Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf 
has made considerable headway in persuading tele¬ 
vision stations to serve the deaf by captioning pro¬ 
grams, especially bulletins and storm warnings. The 
COSD likewise has gained prestige in sponsoring an¬ 
nual Forums. 

Total communication, thanks to numerous organi¬ 
zations and dedicated individuals, is firmly entrenched, 
and more and more educational systems are joining 


the movement. Parent groups have been the deciding 
factor in promoting total communication in many 
instances. 

The National Association of the Deaf, after two 
false starts, has acquired a Home Office Building in 
Silver Spring, Maryland—an edifice of which the deaf 
people of the United States can be proud. And the 
NAD has gained prestige in representing the deaf in 
the Nation’s Capital. The Census of the Deaf is on 
schedule despite financial problems caused by the un¬ 
expected number of persons reported for enumeration. 

All in all, some things are going well. This does 
not mean, however, that the deaf people of the United 
States should become smug and complacent. In many 
fields and in many localities action and/or followup 
is needed. In future issues we intend to list some of 
the shortcomings, but in this issue we wish to point 
out some of the bright spots. 

The Changing Deaf Community 

Sociologists who might care to survey and report 
on the changing deaf community would come up with 
some startling observations. For example, they would 
note the decreasing mobility of the deaf. 

In the 1970’s the deaf population is not shifting 
as it was in 1940, in 1950 or in 1960. Employment 
opportunities and/or economic conditions are reasons. 
Certain metropolitan areas are no longer magnets. 

As to sheer numbers, there are more deaf people 
in the New York City area than ever before. Cali¬ 
fornia’s deaf population is probably up but not in¬ 
creasing at a very rapid rate. The younger genera¬ 
tion does not appear to be headed west. 

So much for mobility. Let us consider other 
facets—such as community participation or interac¬ 
tion. So many organizations and activities are avail¬ 
able that nobody can keep pace. We are far from cer¬ 
tain as to the emphasis on activities, but there seems 
to be increased religious concern. Cultural interest 
is up, too. 

We would like for readers to comment on the 
changing deaf community—and to state whether or 
not the changes are for the better. 
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Parents Got It All Together In Memphis 


During the past few months hearing 
people have been using some jargon that 
goes like this, “Let’s Get It All Together,” 
(which means let’s get a focus and zero 
in on the problem)—and when something 
is perfect they say “Right On” (meaning 
you hit the target). Well, parents "Got 
It All Together" at the Operation Tripod 
Meeting in Memphis on April 21-24, 1971, 
and it was "Right On." 

Parents from across the nation were 
invited to attend the Operation Tripod 
meeting, held at the Albert Pick Motor 
Inn in Memphis, Tennessee. Mothers and 
fathers from every area of the country 
participated. They came from north, 
south, east and west and also from Hawaii 
and Alaska. There were parents with 
children in day school programs, resi¬ 
dential schools for the deaf, colleges and 
preschool programs and there were deaf 
parents of deaf children. For four days 
these people touched shoulders with pro¬ 
fessionals, educators, deaf adults and oth¬ 
er parents—and it was a beautiful hap¬ 
pening. Even though problems in schools 
for the deaf across the nation vary and 
parents seek to attain different goals, the 
meeting in Memphis will prove to have 
been an historic occasion. In four short 
days friendships were formed that will 
last a lifetime. Participants in the Op¬ 
eration Tripod meeting returned to their 
own state with a heady feeling that this 
was only the beginning of a growing na 
tional participation by parents in the edu¬ 
cation of deaf children. 

Parents, educators, deaf adults and 
professionals working with the deaf had 
for many years desired such a meeting. 
It became a reality in Memphis. Parents 
from each of the 50 states were invited 
to participate in Operation Tripod. 

T oward 
Rehabilitation 
Involvement by 
Parents 
Of the 
Deaf. 

In May 1970, a planning meeting to or¬ 
ganize Operation Tripod was hosted by 
the Department of Special and Rehabili¬ 
tative Education, San Fernando Valley 
State College, Northridge, California. Af¬ 
ter almost a year of careful preparation, 
plans had been completed and invitations 
had been received and accepted by par¬ 
ents from across the nation. There were 
no set rules to how parents were selected 
to attend the meeting. Some were chosen 
because of outstanding service to a school 
for the deaf or an organization of the deaf. 
Others were singled out because they were 
officers in a parent organization. Selec¬ 
tion of a delegate was made in some 
states by the superintendent of a school 
for the deaf or by vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion personnel. 

The meeting was funded by the Office 
of Deafness and Communication Disorders, 
Division of Program Development, Re- 


By MARY JANE RHODES 

habilitation Services Administration, Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
was hosted by San Fernando Valley State 
College. 

In the late 60’s and the beginning of the 
decade of the 70’s, parents across the 
country have shown an increased aware¬ 
ness of what is happening in the education 
of their deaf children. A more open- 
minded acceptance of different types of 
communication for the deaf has broken 
down walls that existed between parents 
and deaf adults in the past. As parents 
reached out to deaf men and women for 
help in understanding their deaf child’s 
handicap, deaf adults developed an in¬ 
creased self-confidence and a growing in¬ 
terest in speaking out for much needed 
changes in the education of the deaf. To 
accomplish the goal of assuring that every 
deaf child has an opportunity to develop 
his full potential, educators realized that 
they need the help of parents and deaf 
adults. As a result of the meeting in 
Memphis, parents, deaf adults and pro¬ 
fessionals are joining hands to present a 
united front in requesting and working for 
better educational programs for deaf chil¬ 
dren throughout the entire country. 

Perhaps there will never be another 
meeting that will develop the spirit of 
comaradie that was generated in Mem¬ 
phis. Everything just seemed to be 
“Right On.” The list of staff participating 
in the meeting read like a “Who’s Who” 
in the world of the deaf. Parents had 
a chance to eat or rap with such well- 
known persons as Hilde Schlessinger, Fred 
Schreiber, Roy Holcomb, Mervin Garret- 
son, Boyce Williams, Kay Meadow, Clar¬ 
ence Supalla and William Usdane. In 
order not to overlook any of the VIP’s, 
following is a copy of the program and 
also a list of people attending the meeting. 

Workshop Agenda 

Wednesday, April 21, 1971: 

2:00-5:00—Registration. 

7:00-8:30 p.m.—Welcome and Orientation to 
Operation Tripod, Carl J. Kirchner, M.A., 
Chairman, Secondary Teacher Preparation 
Program; coordinator. Project DAWN, Di¬ 
rector, coordinator of Interpreting Work¬ 
shops, San Fernando Valley State College, 
Northridge, Calif., son of deaf parents. 

The First “Leg,” Roy Holcomb, M.S., parent, 
area supervisor. Education of the Deaf, 
Santa Ana Unified School District, Santa 
Ana, California; chairman of the Board, 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf Parents Section. 

The Second “Leg,” Deloris Yowell, R.N., 
parent, board member, CAID Parents Sec¬ 
tion, Lombard, Ill. 

8:30 p.m.—The “States” Social host and host¬ 
esses: Fred Schreiber, B.A., Executive Sec¬ 
retary—National Association of the Deaf, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Lee Katz, parent, administrative secretary- 
interpreter, Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf; board member, CAID Parents Section, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Mary Jane Rhodes, parent, assistant to the 
director, Council of Organizations Serving 
the Deaf; board member, CAID Parents 
Section, Greenbelt, Md. 


Thursday, April 22, 1971— 

9:00-9:45 a.m.—The Third “Leg,” (Keynote 
Address), William Usdane, Ph.D., assistant 
commissioner for Program Development, So¬ 
cial and Rehabilitation Service, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C 

“Diagnostic Crises and the Family,” Hilde 
Schlessinger, M.D., Lecturer, Project Direc¬ 
tor and Staff Psychiatrist, Mental Health 
Services for the Deaf, Langley Porter Insti¬ 
tute, San Francisco, Calif. 

Albert Pimentel, M.Ed., resource person, 
executive secretary. Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf, Silver Spring, Md. 

Lee Katz—discussion leader. 

Wayne Mclntire, Ph.D., recorder, parent, 
chairman. Department of Administration and 
Supervision, San Fernando Valley State Col¬ 
lege, Northridge, Calif. 

“Identity Crises,” Kay Meadow, Ph.D., lec¬ 
turer, lecturer in sociology, University of 
California, San Francisco, Calif.; principal 
investigator. Maternal and Child Health 
Research Grant, Langley Porter Institute, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Mervin Garretson, M.A., resource person, 
principal and director of Instructional Serv¬ 
ices, Model Secondary School for the Deaf, 
Washington, D.C. 

Lorraine Jenkins, M.S., discussion leader, 
parent, teacher of the deaf, Oregon School 
for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 

Gene Cate, B.A., recorder, assistant chair¬ 
man, Operation Tripod, vocational rehabili¬ 
tation representative. Region 9, statewide 
co-ordinator for Services to Deaf Persons, 
Sacremento, Calif. 

“Educational Crises,” David Denton, M.A., 
lecturer, superintendent, Maryland School 
for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 

George Attletweed, B.A., resource person, 
parent, teacher of the deaf, San Jose Unified 
School District, San Jose, Calif. 

Mary Jane Rhodes, discussion leader. 

Ray L. Jones, Ed.D., recorder. 

“Work Crises,” James Hanson, M.A., lec¬ 
turer, consultant. Deaf and Hard of Hear¬ 
ing, Iowa Division of Rehabilitation and Ed¬ 
ucation Services, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Representative, Region 7, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Fred Schreiber, B.S., resource person. 

Clyde Lee, discussion leader, parent, board 
member, CAID Parents Section, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Francis J. Gattas, M.A., recorder. 

1:00 p.m.—Lunch, Coffee House. 

6:00 p.m.—Dinner, Coffee House. 

7:30 p.m.—Panel Discussion: “Parent Organi¬ 
zations,” Dale Williamson, B.A., moderator, 
associate regional commissioner. Community 
Service Administration, Social and Rehabili¬ 
tation Service, Region 9, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mrs. Jane Grisham, parent, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Lock, parent, Silver Spring, 
Md. 

Mrs. Sharon McLean, parent. Santa Ana, 
Calif. 

Hal Willis, parent. West Suburban, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Friday, April 23, 1971— 

7:30-8:30 p.m.—Panel Discussion: “Adult Ed¬ 
ucation for the Deaf,” Carl J. Kirchner, di¬ 
rector, Project DAWN, (Deaf Adults With 
Need). 

Mrs. Deloris Yowell, parent, Lombard, Ill. 
Mrs. William Stransky, parent, Wichita, 
Kans. 

Saturday, April 24, 1971— 

8:00-9:00 a.m.—“Parents: Their Role,” McCay 
Vernon, Ph.D., professor of psychology. 
Western Maryland College, Westminister, 
Md. 
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in Memphis, Tennessee, 
Above most of the par- 


9:00-11:00 a.m.—Panel Discussion: “From 
Our Point of View,” Francis J. Gattas, M.A., 
moderator, vocational rehabilitation repre¬ 
sentative, Region 5, director of Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services for the Deaf, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. 

11:00-12 noon—“The Top of the TRIPOD,” 
Ray L. Jones, Ed.D., chairman. Special and 
Rehabilitative Education Department and 
Project Director, Leadership Training Pro¬ 
gram in the Area of the Deaf, SFVSC, North- 
ridge, Calif. 

Operation Tripod Participants 

Mrs. Phyliss Anderson, Sissonville, W. Va. 
Jones Anthony, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Anne E. Aulenbach, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Gerald P. Balzer, Bismarck, N. D. 

Michael Benedetto, Metairie, La. 

Louise Boardman, Yonkers, N.Y. 

Mrs. Phyllis E. Brooks, Lexington, Ky. 

Mrs. Gracie Cobb, Charleston, W. Va. 

Mrs. Ray (Shirley) Doane, Ellington, Conn. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Essex, South Strafford, 
Vt. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Fechter, Vermillion, 
S.D. 

David S. Frank, Jr., Dale City, Va. 

Donald R. Gallion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Jane Grisham, Doraville, Ga. 

Mrs. Marie Haggard, Little Rock, Ark. 
Romie L. Hamilton, Wilmington, Del. 

Dana B. Haskell, Portland, Me. 

Mrs. Vemice J. Hendon, Washington, D.C. 
Jack Hendrickson, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Frances J. Herrington, Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. John L. Hewes, Saco, Me. 

C. Vernon Humble, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Jones, Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary J. Jones, Casper, Wyo. 
Jerry W. Koerwitz, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Kolda, Wauwatosa, 
Wise. 

Mrs. Margaret Kraemer, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Joseph Lamothe, Providence, R. I. 

Robert T. LeMieux, Great Falls, Mont. 

Mary Ann Locke, Tacoma Park, Md. 

Mrs. Clifford Lozell, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Miss Therese M. Maher, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. James R. Martin, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Henry P. McKinley, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Dorothy Miller, Meadowbrook, Pa. 

Claudine Miracle, Grand Blanc, Mich. 

Mrs. Lois Mitchell, Everson, Wash. 

Brooks Monaghan, Whitehaven, Tenn. 

Mrs. Rosemary Moneyhan, Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Morris, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Moxley, Council Bluffs, la. 
Mrs. Jean Newland, Memphis, Tenn. 
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R. D. Nickeson, Everett, Wash. 

Mrs. Margie Ohlsen, Ada, Okla. 

Mrs. Wilda Owens, Norcross, Ga. 

Mrs. Maryly B. Penrose, Kendall Park, N. J. 
Donna Pfetzing, Buena Park, Calif. 

J. Rex Purvis, Huntsville, Ala. 

Mrs. James Russell. Sardis, Miss. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Russell, Lakewood, 
Colo. 

Carol Schwieger, New Brighton, Minn. 

Betty L. Scott, Tucson, Ariz. 

Everett W. Scott, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Albert G. Seal, Baton Rouge, La. 

Madeline B. Shepard, Peabody, Mass. 

John R. Snapp, Ft. Ord, Calif. 

Mrs. Gordon Stoops, Columbia, S. C. 

Mrs. Billie Stransky, Wichita, Kans. 
Clarence Supalla, Beaverton, Ore. 

Virginia Thompson, Omaha, Nebr. 

Mrs. Alice Tinsley, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Toma, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Ethel Untermyer, Deerfield, Ill. 

Mrs. Veda Walton, Memphis, Tenn. 

Henry Warner, Norcross, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Waynick, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


mis. 




----- ndlulu weeKiey, ^nattanooga, 

Mrs. Adele Wilkins, Birmingham, Ala. 
Harold Willis, Maywood, Ill. 

R. F. Lee Wolf, Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. V. Wolfe, Birmingham, Ala 


Faculty 

George Attleweed, teacher, Oakland, Calif. 

Gene Cate, vocational rehabilitation. Citrus 
Heights, Calif. 

Paul Culton, Golden West College, Hunting- 
ton Beach, Calif. 

David M. Denton, superintendent, Frederick, 
Md. 

Mervin D. Garretson, principal, Wheaton, 
Md. 

Francis Gattas, vocational rehabilitation, Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Sammie Rhea Halstead, audiologist, coun¬ 
selor, Knoxville, Tenn. 

James H. Hanson, vocational rehabilitation, 
Des Moines, la. 

Roy Holcomb, Santa Ana Area supervisor, 
Tustin, Calif. 

Mrs. Lorraine Jenkins, parent, teacher, Sa¬ 
lem, Ore. 

Dr. Ray L. Jones, San Fernando Valley State 
College, Northridge, Calif. 

Mrs. Lee Katz, parent. Silver Spring, Md. 

Carl J. Kirchner, San Fernando Valley State 
College, Granada Hills, Calif. 

Irma Kleeb, interpreter, Metairie, La. 

Clyde Lee, parent, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Kathryn Meadow, Langley Porter Institute, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Wayne F. Mclntire, San Fernando Valley 
State College, Northridge, Calif. 

A. T. Pimentel, Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf, Silver Spring, Md. 

Mary Jane Rhodes, parent, Greenbelt, Md. 

Hilde Schlessinger, Langley Porter Institute, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Fred Schreiber, National Association of the 
Deaf, Silver Spring, Md. 

Betty Steed, interpreter, Memphis, Tenn. 

William Usdane, HEW, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. McCay Vernon, Western Maryland Col¬ 
lege, Westminster, Md. 

Faye O. Wilkie, interpreter, Santa Susana, 
Calif. 

Dr. Boyce Williams, HEW, Washington, D.C. 

Dale C. Williamson, HEW, Sausalito, Calif. 

Deloris Yowell, parent, Lombard, Ill. 

Operation Tripod was such a success 
that a request for a grant to have regional 
meetings is in the planning stage. San 
Fernando Valley State College will co¬ 
sponsor the program with the Parent Sec¬ 
tion of the Convention of American In¬ 
structors of the Deaf. 

When Saturday came and it was time 
to go home, instead of saying goodbye, 
parents were bidding each other farewell 
with the words “See You in Little Rock.” 
(The Parent Section of the CAID held its 
second biennial convention at the Arkansas 
School for the Deaf, June 25-27, 1971.) On 
the last day of the meeting a symbolic 
funeral was held and honorary pallbearers 
were chosen to preside at the burial of 
the very tiring and outdated “methods 
battle.” I was honored to be selected by 
Dr. Ray Jones to be one of the pall¬ 
bearers. 

(For more information on the Parent 
Section write to: CAID Parent Section, 
530 Ashford, Silver Spring, Maryland 
20910.) 
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Reflections Of A Deaf Man: A Biography Of Terrence O’Rourke 



Terry O'Rourke at his desk in the NAD offices. The NAD will move to its 
newly-acquired Home Office Building in Silver Spring, Maryland, by January 
1, 1972. 


By ANN FORTSON 

The young deaf child (whether congenitally or adventitiously 
deaf) is sent away to a deaf school and everyone thinks that an 
academic education there is the answer to all of his problems. 
Speaking from his own experiences, Terrence J. O’Rourke em¬ 
phatically says, “This is not true!” As Terry reasons, when a 
person loses both legs he receives some sort of rehabilitation 
and counseling. As a rule, this same type of rehabilitation and 
counseling is not granted to the deaf person. 

There are a few deaf schools which can actually cope with 
the problems of deafness. The schools provide no real help in the 
social and psychological adjustment to the situation, Terry says. 
He adds that when a young child becomes deaf he is unable to 
understand what has happened to him; when a child is pre- 
lingually deaf he still is unable to understand his deafness and 
its implications. 

Terry O’Rourke was thrown into the world of deafness at 
the age of ten. Music and medicine had been this young boy’s 
two great loves. He was already accomplished on four musical 
instruments. A career in one of them was shattered, however, 
in 1943, when spinal meningitis left him deaf overnight. He was 
forced into an acute understanding of deafness. 

At the time of Terry’s deafness there was very little guid¬ 
ance and counseling available to a deaf person and his family, 


Ann Fortson is a graduate student in Deaf Education at Western 
Maryland College, Westminster. 

but fortunately the O’Rourkes were advised immediately to en¬ 
roll Terry in the California School for the Deaf at Berkeley. 

Sudden deafness had had no noticeable effect on Terry 
himself, he says, until he entered the deaf school. It was there 
that he encountered many adjustment problems and found no 
one to help him through this traumatic period. Adding to his 
initial adjustment problems was the fact that when he entered 
the deaf school as a seventh grader; the other boys were ap¬ 
proximately four years older than he. During the first three 
years at the Berkeley school Terry worked out for himself an 
understanding of deafness he had lacked before. 

Those adjustment problems that he suffered in all phases 
of his education were overcome and once again Terry became 
a good student. He went on to earn a National Elks Scholar¬ 
ship and a degree from Gallaudet College in 1953. 

Terry O’Rourke feels that before any basis of communica¬ 
tion can be established for a deaf person he must accept and 
understand that he is deaf and this same feeling must be shared 
equally by others. Two of his brothers learned to fingerspell 
so that the communication gap might be bridged in their family. 

As far as the general public is concerned, it is Terry’s 
opinion that only the surface has been scratched in developing 
awareness. Even within the field of deafness itself, real aware¬ 
ness about the problems that exist has just been aroused dur¬ 
ing more recent years. More material for the mass media, 
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such as films and articles, must be developed, Terry firmly 
believes, so that the public may be educated about this handicap. 

The schooling for deaf youths has been a failure as Terry 
sees it. Both the oral and manual methods of communication, 
he thinks, leave much to be desired. When Terry entered the 
Berkeley school as a junior high student, what was then consid¬ 
ered simultaneous communication was being used; possibly the 
language and communication deficiencies of the deaf child could 
be lessened through a uniform method. Reflecting, Terry says, 
“Many of the deaf children can talk, but they have nothing to 
say. Other children have something to say, but they don’t 
know how to say it.” 

Since his graduation from Gallaudet, Terry has been quite 
active in furthering educational opportunities for the deaf youth. 
He has served on the faculty at Gallaudet. as a teacher and 
coach at both the North Carolina and North Dakota Schools 
for the Deaf, as a reporter and editor for various publications 
and as a consultant and instructor at numerous institutions, in¬ 
cluding Western Maryland College. 

Terry points out that while better opportunities in work and 
education have been provided in the big cities, the plight of 
those deaf youths in rural areas has not changed. When a deaf 
student completes his education at the secondary level, often¬ 
times neither his academic nor vocational training have actually 
prepared him for the world of work. For this reason, Mr. 
O’Rourke advises the young deaf person to take advantage of 
the postsecondary programs that are available for deaf stu¬ 
dents in vocational technical and academic areas. These in¬ 
clude Gallaudet, National Technical Institute for the Deaf, San 
Fernando Valley State College, St. Paul Technical-Vocational 
Institute, Delgado College, Seattle Community College and an 
increasing number of junior college programs which utilize 
interpreter services for deaf students. 

Terrence J. O’Rourke was born April 17, 1932, in Bellingham, 
Washington. The O’Rourke family later moved to California, 
where Terry started school. Terry’s wife, Betty, whom he met at 
Gallaudet, was deafened by pneumonia at the age of two. They 
are the parents of three hearing children, Kathleen, Michael and 
Terrence Patrick. Since 1968, Terry has been the national director 
of the Communicative Skills Program of the National Association 
of the Deaf. It is the primary responsibility of the director to out¬ 
line the steps proposed and the requisites for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the goals of the program (O’Rourke, 1968). As director, 
Terry has organized the program nationally and is responsible 
for planning and conducting workshop-type meetings to train and 
orientate teachers. Speaking of this program Terry stated, 
“There has always been the question of the dearth of trained 
personnel (in communicative skills). It is the basic aim of this 
project to help alleviate this problem.” (O’Rourke, 1968) 

Through the initial endeavors of the program, its director 
has seen a number of things become apparent. First was the 
appalling lack of uniformity of instruction with no effort being 



Terry O'Rourke and his secretary, Marlene, plan one of the many workshops 
sponsored by the Communicative Skills Program, for which the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf has a grant from the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 
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made to correlate or utilize various forms for the improve¬ 
ment of manual communication. Also criteria have been al¬ 
most non-existent, leaving teacher selection haphazard. It has 
become apparent that books and other materials vary greatly 
in use of the language of signs and in content, so that there is 
no uniform agreement as to which signs are correct. As direc¬ 
tor of this program, Terry must make and has made positive 
steps toward solving these problems. 

Underlying the basic aim of the Communicative Skills Pro¬ 
gram, according to Terry, is the hope that it will contribute 
in some way to alleviate the many problems resulting from 
deafness. The program is fortunate to have such an able di¬ 


rector, a man who has, through hard work, left his mark in 
every area of opportunity for the deaf individual. Terry’s feel¬ 
ing and hope for the future of this program and that of deaf 
persons in general may be summed up in this statement by him, 
“The communication handicap of deafness, I believe, is the 
basic problem. We must come to grips with this problem in a 
realistic way before we can hope to attack and resolve the 
many other problems manifested by deafness.” (O’Rourke, 1968) 


O^Rourke, T., International Research Seminar on the Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation of Deaf Persons, 1968. 


Santa Ana Guild For The Deaf Does It Again 



Herbert Larson and Judy Strough singing "I Believe." 

In 1970, the Santa Ana Guild for the Deaf of James Madison 
School, Santa Ana, California, had its first benefit show. Ap¬ 
proximately one thousand people came and the Santa Ana 
Guild cleared around $3,000 after expenses 

This year, on March 20, the Santa Ana Guild had its second 
annual benefit show. A standing room crowd of some two 
thousand people paid to see the show. This year’s profits were 
around $4,500 after expenses. 


Nanette Fabray and Roy K. Holcomb, administrator 
of the James Madison School's program for the 
hearing impaired. 

The Santa Ana Guild for the Deaf is made up of parents and 
friends of the 55 deaf children in the James Madison School. 
This is the same school where all children have been instructed 
by “the Total Approach” for three years now. “The Total Ap¬ 
proach” consists of total communication and everything else 
that might aid the children here and now. A report on “the 
Total Approach” as used at the James Madison School over 
the past three years will be sent to THE DEAF AMERICAN 
within the next few months. 



Left: James Madison School's gymnastic team with instructors, John Potter, University of California Irvine, and Gordon McCollom, California State Long Beach. 
Right: James Madison's deaf and hearing choir, with deaf members in the front row. 


Mrs. Lee Katz Elected President Of CAID Parents Section 


Officers of the Parents Section of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf elected at the second meeting of 
the organization held in Little Rock, June 
26-28: 


President: Mrs. Lee Katz, Silver Spring, 
Md. 

President-elect: Lawrence Newman, 
Riverside, Calif. 

First Vice President: Mrs. Jane Grish¬ 


am, Doraville, Ga. 

Second Vice President: Mrs. Carolyn 
Schwieger, New Brighton, Minn. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Shirley Hoop¬ 
er, Santa Fe, N. M. 
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Community College To Serve Deaf . . . 


The Johnson County Story 


By FRED R. MURPHY 



MODEL of Johnson County Community College Campus scheduled for Fall 1972 completion. The new 
campus will comprise 222 acres and consist of five buildings. It is located at lllth and Quivera Road, 
about four miles northeast of the Kansas School for the Deaf. Cost of the project is to be 12.9 million dollars. 


The mention of Johnson County should 
not elicit the interest of most readers but 
the story of what is happening in John¬ 
son County, Kansas, will certainly be 
front page news in the not too distant 
future. 

To pinpoint the location of this particu¬ 
lar county, Johnson County, Kansas, is 
the home of the Kansas School for the 
Deaf. The thing that is happening is not 
concerned with the school for the deaf, 
but with the Johnson County Community 
College. The college, which will occupy 
a 222-acre site about four miles from 
the school, is now under construction. 
The 12.9 million dollar complex is sched¬ 
uled to open in the fall of 1972. 

Through the college’s Institute for 
Community College Development, inten¬ 
sive plans are underway to provide vo¬ 
cational education and services for the 
deaf and hearing impaired. This project 
was instituted in July 1970 when the col¬ 
lege received funds in the amount of 
$25,240 from the Vocational Education Di¬ 
vision, Kansas State Department of Edu¬ 
cation, made available through the Fed¬ 
eral Vocational Education Act of 1968. 

Dr. Harold L. Finch, dean of the Insti¬ 
tute for Community College Development 
at JCCC, conducted a preliminary re¬ 
search program to determine the advis¬ 
ability of such a program. Dr. Finch 
was assisted by a community ad hoc 
planning committee representing eight 
local educational, health and governmental 
agencies, and their efforts resulted in the 
college receiving funds to continue the 
project. 

In order to insure that the program 
will be successful, and to profit from the 
experiences of other similar programs 
elsewhere, the Johnson County Community 
College program is being carefully studied 
and planned. To facilitate this, a three- 
phase program of study and planning was 
adopted. Phase I, which called for (1) 
identification of vocational needs of the 
hearing impaired of Wyandotte and John¬ 
son counties (2) analysis of plans and 
methods of providing vocational education 
for the hearing impaired and (3) deter¬ 
mination of the feasibility of the various 
alternatives, has been completed with 
very satisfactory results. Phase II is 
scheduled for the period from July 1, 
1971, to June 30, 1972, and wall be con¬ 
cerned with the numerous details neces¬ 
sary to put the program into operation. 
Phase III, set for July 1, 1972, to June 
30, 1973, entails the actual beginning of 
the program. 

Three years of careful planning are 
involved in this project with discontinu¬ 
ance possible at any point where results 
indicate unsatisfactory conditions. Thus 
far, everything has pointed toward suc¬ 
cess and barring unforeseen complications 
one of the best vocational education pro- 
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grams, if not the best, will be in full 
swing when the college moves into its 
new campus in the fall of 1972. 

The 12.9 million dollar campus will 
consist initially of five buildings together 
with the necessary roadways, parking lots 
and an athletic field. The buildings will 
include a general classroom building con¬ 
taining 38 classrooms, six seminar rooms, 
study areas, counseling, administrative 
and instructors’ offices and a 288-seat 
lecture hall; a physical activity building 
containing a gymnasium, locker rooms, 
dance rooms, classrooms, weight lifting 
rooms and administrative offices sup¬ 
porting the college’s physical activity pro¬ 
gram. Permanent bleachers will accom¬ 
modate 1,200 people and folding bleach¬ 
ers will add 1,500 seats in the gymnasium. 

An educational center is also planned 
providing space for production of educa¬ 
tional graphics, photography and television 
facilities, administrative and conference 
areas, in addition to study and book areas. 

A science and technology building will 
house two 75-seat and two 100-seat lecture 
halls, two classrooms, two seminar rooms, 
space for 14 science laboratories, an ani¬ 
mal room and a greenhouse. 

The college’s central services building 
will provide space for an all-electric 
mechanical plant, shops and repair facili¬ 
ties, warehouse area as well as space 
for instruction in sculpture, painting, 
ceramics, graphic arts and engineering. 

No dormitory facilities are included in 
the present plans but it is not anticipated 
that housing will present problems. Al¬ 
though the college will cater primarily 
to residents of Johnson and adjacent coun¬ 
ties, it is planned that the program will 
be available, in time, to deaf and hear¬ 
ing impaired students residing elsewhere 
in Kansas, and later from other states. 
The possibility of providing accommoda¬ 
tions for deaf and hearing impaired stu¬ 


dents at the Kansas School for the Deaf 
has been discussed although no definite 
commitments can be made at this time. 

A preliminary survey conducted by the 
college among deaf and hearing residents 
of Johnson and nearby Wyandotte County 
indicated a definite interest in the pro¬ 
gram. Returns totalling over 17 percent 
were received in response to a survey 
form mailed out. This figure is consid¬ 
erably higher than results of other sur¬ 
veys and proved beyond doubt that the 
deaf and hearing impaired were inter¬ 
ested in the program. 

In addition to this, interviews with area 
employers showed that they regarded ad¬ 
ditional training as important to the deaf 
and hearing impaired worker. Many felt 
that with additional training the deaf and 
hearing impaired could better their in¬ 
dustrial status. This survey included both 
employers who employed the deaf and 
hearing impaired and those who had no 
experience with this type of workers. 

It is not definitely known at this time 
what areas of training will be offered but 
an attempt will be made to provide in¬ 
struction in a wide variety of areas in 
which interest is shown. It is planned to 
integrate the deaf and hearing impaired 
with regular classes utilizing the services 
of interpreters where necessary. It is also 
planned to set up classes in the language 
of signs for members of the college fac¬ 
ulty. 

Dr. Finch is being assisted by Dr. 
Michael C. Noland who is serving as 
director of the program. An Advisory 
Committee has been cooperating with the 
college in this project. Members of this 
committee include Mr. Thomas Brewster, 
Personnel Supervisor, Western Electric 
Company; Mr. Melvin Bruntzel, Director 
of Speech and Hearing, Kansas State De¬ 
partment of Education; Mr. Harry Fal- 
gren, Area Vocational-Technical School; 
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PLANNERS—Dr. Harold L. Finch (right) and Dr. Michael C. Noland (left) discuss a program being de¬ 
signed for introduction at Johnson County Community College (Kansas) with the objectives of upgrading 
the employability of the hearing impaired. Dr. Finch, Dean of the Institute for Community College De¬ 
velopment, and Dr. Noland, Director of Institutional Planning, applied extensive business and educational 
research experience in planning the new program. They were assisted by an advisory committee whose 
members represented the deaf community, industry, appropriate government agencies and the fields of 
education and business. 


Dr. Rollie Houchins, Associate Professor 
of Audiology, Department of Speech and 
Hearing, University of Kansas Medical 
Center; Mrs. Betty Hudgens, Johnson 
County Manpower Center; Mr. Jeffrey 
Morrill, Executive Director, Greater 
Kansas City Hearing and Speech Center; 
Mr. Fred Murphy (deaf) Instructor, Kan¬ 
sas School for the Deaf; Mr. Lloyd R. 
Parks, Principal, Kansas School for the 
Deaf; Mr. Robert Rowland, Supervisor, 
State Vocational Rehabilitation Division; 
and Mrs. Suzanne Schrock, Hearing Clin¬ 
ician, Public School District 512, Shawnee 
Mission, Kansas. Mr. Wilbur A. Rawson, 
State Supervisor, Division of Vocational 
Education, Kansas Department of Educa¬ 
tion, is also an ex officio member of the 
committee. 

This is the story of what is happening 
in Johnson County, Kansas. In time the 
Johnson County story should be another 
milestone in the educational history of the 
deaf and hearing impaired. The deaf 
and hearing impaired of Kansas are get¬ 
ting a big break through the efforts of the 
generous and foresigh ted people behind 
the Johnson County Community College 
program. 



Fred R. Murphy, the author of this article, is a 
member of the faculty of the Kansas School for the 
Deaf. He teaches advanced science and is editor of 
the school's publication, THE KANSAS STAR. Mr. 
Murphy is a graduate of the University of Missouri 
and has served the deaf for over 40 years in var¬ 
ious official capacities. He is a member of the 
Johnson County Community College Advisory Board. 


31st Biennial Convention 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

HOTEL DEAUVILLE MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 

July 2-9, 1972 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Larry Newman’s review missed a perti¬ 
nent point that the Quigley, Jenne and 
Phillips brought up. On page 159, it is 
stated that one major characteristic 
“seemed to distinguish respondents who 
sought higher education in regular insti¬ 
tutions, whether successfully or unsuc¬ 
cessfully.” 

The precollege education of these re¬ 
spondents was “obtained in oral residential 
schools, day programs or a combination 
of these.” What the philosophy of these 
programs was “in preparing hearing im¬ 
paired students for later education in 
regular high schools and colleges, and of 
fostering interaction of deaf students with 
normal hearing persons, might be the 
strongest factor in influencing the stu¬ 
dent’s eventual decision on the type of 
college to attend. The high school level 
might be particularly crucial in this re¬ 
spect. Data in the study indicate that 
when a student obtains his education 
through the high school level in combined 
system residential schools, he is not like¬ 
ly to attend a regular college or univer¬ 
sity. Since it is reasonable to assume, 
conservatively, that many students in such 
schools are as capable as those in day 
programs and oral residential programs, 
and as well prepared for college, the dif¬ 
ference might lie in the goals and philos¬ 
ophies engendered in the students by the 
respective educational programs.” 

The study goes on to state that “the 
factor which seemed to differentiate most 
between those respondents who success¬ 
fully completed at least a four-year pro¬ 
gram in a regular institution of higher 
education and those who did not was 
simply academic accomplishment. The 
college grades, and thus college success, 
were predictable from the reported high 
school grades (among the groups studied). 
Judging by the high school grades re¬ 
ported by the transfer students (39 deaf 
and hard of hearing subjects having trans¬ 
ferred to Gallaudet College from other 
institutions of higher education), it would 
have been inadvisable for many of them 
to have attempted higher education in a 
regular institution. It could also be rea¬ 
soned, of course, that with appropriate 
special help they might have been more 
successful in regular colleges.” 

This conclusion can apply to the hearing 
population, too. Encouragement by edu¬ 
cators and parents is the key factor to 
success in any endeavor, provided their 
children have the potential and capability 
to carry on with the tools of learning 
they have been provided with. 

Mrs. Patsy McKeown 
220 El Cerrito Ave 
Piedmont, Calif. 94611 

(Letters to the Editor are welcome. 
Those which are short and to the point 
have the best chance of being printed.) 
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The conductor of this page appreciates 
very much the above banner David 0. 
Watson of Winneconne, Wise., drew for 
this page. It adds class to it. We think 
the readers are pleased too. Thank you, 
David! 

Theresa, wife of Gerald “Bummy” Bur- 
stein, says her dachshunds bark when 
someone is at the door and speaks orally, 
but when this someone talks in hand 
signs, the dogs subside and quiet down 
knowing the visitor is on the master’s 
and mistress’ level of communication—and 
therefore harmless. 

•Jc *!• V 

This came from Jerome R. Moers, Den¬ 
ver, Colo. Taken from “Glad you asked 
that’’ column by Hy Gardner, in Rocky 
Mountain News: 

Q: Is it true that people who are deaf, 
dumb and blind are not included in the 
U.S. census count? 

A: This was a fact at one time but 
no longer. Until the census of 1830, the 
deaf, dumb and blind were considered 
nonpersons and were not included in any 
head count. 

:Js sis :*t 

This from George and Jean Calder, 
Paterson, N.J. Taken from Paterson 
Evening News column heading “Sign 
Language at the Circus,” by Jack O’Brien: 

Bob Daver is performance-director of 
Ringling Bros. Circus, whose 400 per¬ 
formers Babel a total of more than a 
dozen foreign tongues—and Bob speaks 
only one—pure Texan. Does it with sign 
language. 

Explain the Calders: It shows how vital 
the sign language is when the perform¬ 
ance-director has to communicate with 
hundreds of performers with more than 
a dozen foreign tongues. 

* * * 

This from Paula Heymanson, Sherman 
Oaks, Calif.: 

Marion Intrator (formerly Schlessinger) 
asked her lour-year-old nephew to be 
ringbearer for her wedding. He declined, 
saying, “I don’t want to be ringbearer 
because I dislike to be a little and pretty 
boy. I now am a big boy and play foot¬ 
ball.” 

sj: * 

Edna Baynes, Talladega, Ala., saw these 
absurd sentences made by false construc¬ 
tion or punctuation. Taken as quotations 
from the book, “Platform Echoes,” writ¬ 
ten by John B. Gough in 1884: 

“A man was killed by a railroad car 
running into Boston, supposed to be deaf.” 


“A deaf man named Taft was run down 
by a passenger train, and killed on 
Wednesday. He was injured in a similar 
way about a year ago.” 

I have some little pieces from Gallau- 
det College—no name given: 

LAST WORD IN SIGN LANGUAGE 

After conversing with a polyglot woman 
who displayed great interest in the lan¬ 
guage of signs and began to learn it, a 
deaf man—on dating her—said to her: 

“You always have the last word in dif¬ 
ferent languages—and now you want to 
have the last word in the sign language 
also.” 

Also from Gallaudet, no name: 

DEAF IN MIND 

An ardent Seventh Day Adventist ap¬ 
proached a deaf man in a cafe with a 
Bible in his hands in order to convert him 
to his religion. But the deaf man mo¬ 
tioned that he was deaf, whereupon the 
missionary wrote that he was not deaf 
in his ears, but it was in his mind that 
he was deaf. In reply, the deaf man wrote 
after noticing the extreme shortsighted¬ 
ness of the Adventist, 

“Well, I presume that you are only 
shortsighted in your mind, why wear 
thick glasses then?” 

Sit s’: :«c 

Another one from Gallaudet, no name: 

DR. BELLEFLEUR AND A 
DEAF MOTHER 

The headmaster of the Mt. Airy School 
for the Deaf reportedly once advised 
a deaf mother who brought her three deaf 
children for audiological examinations that 
she purchase hearing aids for them al¬ 
though all of them were profoundly deaf 
on their audiograms. He said that the 
children might become hearing eventually 
through the aids. She then retorted that 
the blind never use glasses to recover 
their sight. Why the hearing aids for the 
profoundly deaf children? 

* * * 

Another one from Gallaudet, no name: 

FROM A SCULPTOR 

Two deafies were talking: 

A: Where are you from? 

B: From my mother. And you? 

A: From a sculptor 

B: “?” 

A: Yes, because I am stone deaf. 

;>c 

A clipping from the Los Angeles Times 
(sent in by Gerald “Bummy” Burstein) 
states that “The Telegram is Becoming 


Part of the Past.” Bummy intimates that 
the telegram is converting to TTY (tele¬ 
typewriter), for use by the deaf. 

If you’re interested, excerpts from the 
item by Stanley 0. Williford, Times staff 
writer, are herewith given: 

Western Union telegrams, as most 
Americans have known them for 127 years, 
are vanishing. 

(Its) history started when Samuel F. B. 

Morse sent the iirst public telegram— 

“What hath God wrought?”—in May, 1844. 

(Less than 25 years ago) Western Union 
was sending more than 200 million tele¬ 
grams annually. The volume today is 

less than half that number. 

* * * 

DEAF LITTLE LEAGUER ALLOWED 
TO PLAY 

San Diego (AP)—A 10-year-old boy pre¬ 
vented from playing Little League base¬ 
ball because he’s deaf is going to play 
after all. 

The decision was announced by Jim 
Loudelka, district manager of the league 
for boys. Earlier he said it was too 
dangerous for a boy unable to hear even 
a warning shout that a ball was coming 
at him. 

This gem came from Mrs. Joseph 
(Ardyce) Germain, Kalamazoo, Mich.: 

After my husband was told the news 
that he would have to undergo cataract 
removal from his right eye, the specialist 
suggested he would have to lie very still 
and not talk for 24 hours at the most. 
The doctor demanded an interpreter to 
be on hand because he felt that my hus¬ 
band should understand everything even 
in the operating room. We told our daugh¬ 
ter this. The night before we took him 
to the hospital she seemed somewhat wor¬ 
ried about her skill in signs. 

In the morning our daughter exclaimed, 
“Oh, Mother, I had a nightmare. I 
dreamed that you went ahead to the hos¬ 
pital and I followed later. When I ar¬ 
rived at the hospital, the whole staff from 
janitor to surgeon was signing, and I 
needed an interpreter.” 

* # ❖ 

Mrs. A. John (Maud) Skropeta, Al¬ 
hambra, Calif., isn’t sure of the source 
of the following piece; otherwise the piece 
is as she remembered it: 

Dear Abby: 

I am presently living in an old folks’ 
home. There is a gentleman here whom 
I love a lot. He can’t hear so I can’t tell 
him. He can’t see so I can’t write him. 
What can I do? 

Ellen 

Dear Ellen: 

WHAT CAN HE DO? 

Abby 

* * * 

I am quoting an item from Dr. George 
M. McClure’s “Dr. Edward Miner Gal¬ 
laudet As I Remember Him,” printed 
some months ago in the Florida School 
Herald (was originally in the Kentucky 
Standard, February 23, 1950): 

. . . (Dr. Alexander Graham Bell) ridi¬ 
culed (the sign language) by quoting Ham¬ 
let’s advice to his players: “Do not saw 
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the air too much with your hands—pray 
you, avoid it.” 

. . . There came a day when Dr. Gal- 
laudet, too, indulged in a bit of satire. 
At a meeting of the Convention of Amer¬ 
ican Instructors of the Deaf held at Flint, 
Mich., he read a paper in the course of 
which he mentioned the name of Dr. Bell’s 
pet project, “The American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf.” Using a slow Southern drawl he 
strung out the name, while the inter¬ 
preter . . . put the drawl into the manual 
alphabet by starting at one end of the 
long platform and walking to the other, 
spelling laboriously, “T-h-e A-m-e-r-i-c-a-n 
A-s-s-o-c-i-a-t-i-o-n t-o P-r-o-m-o-t-e t-h-e 
T-e-a-c-h-i-n-g o-f S-p-e-e-c-h t-o t-h-e 
D-e-a-f.” 

$ * $ 

The rest of the material to follow in 
this supposedly-funny department came 
from Harry Belsky of Jackson Heights, 
N.Y. Believe it or not, I have more than 
enough from Harry to cover this depart¬ 
ment for five issues, as of now. Harry has 
diligently collected stories appropriate 
for this page, from libraries and book¬ 
stores around New York, copied them 
into his notebooks and sent them to me 
for the DA funny page. Those I have 
consigned to the “morgue,” a newspaper 
office expression for filing items against 
future use (if I use the term right). 

This means that items from other con¬ 
tributors than Belsky (no offense meant) 
will have priority for inclusion in the 
Humor page because they will be timely, 
warm and alive. That is, new and hot 
off the griddle. Belsky’s material will 
be fillers, so to speak, and may often 
take more than half the space Jess allots 
my department. 

* * * 

From Encyclopedia of Wit, Humor and 
Wisdom, Williams: 

HANDICAPS 

He couldn’t talk—few people would 
think a man was handicapped in talking 
if he couldn’t use his hands. 

Lew became involved in an altercation. 
The argument drew a crowd and before 
it was over Lew had a broken hat, a 
broken nose and two purple eyes. The 
police intervened. His assailant escaped, 
but Lew was dragged protesting to the 
police station. 

The next morning, when the magistrate 
had studied the evidence, and decided 
that Lew was not to blame, he said to 
him, “Why didn’t you explain the mat¬ 
ter to the policeman at the time?” 

“Explain?” blurted the injured Innocent. 
“How could I explain? Dey handcuffed 
me before I could say a word!” 

$ $ $ 

From The Pun Book, T. Brown: 

1 met a deaf man today who had every 
joint of his fingers broken . . . That is 
terrible, how did it happen? . . . Well, 
he used to crack jokes on his fingers. 

* * * 

In Rough and Ready Jester by Elton 
(1858): 

An Irish doctor advertised that persons 


TWO-WAY ALPHABET CARD—Recently the Eugene Chapter of the Oregon Association of the Deaf pre¬ 
sented a display showing the manual alphabet as it appears to both "sender" and "receiver" to the Eugene 
Police Department. Shown making the presentation to Chief Dale Allen (right) are John Kaufman, Don 
Whatler and Ernie Drapela (left to right). 


afflicted with deafness might hear of him 
in a house in Liffey Street, where also 
blind persons might see him daily, from 
3 to 5 o’clock. 

H! * :J: 

From “Stories I Like to Tell,” Arthur 
Godfrey. 

Hard of hearing though he was Mr. Mc- 
Gillicuddy refused to resort to any new 
fangled mechanical hearing devices, even 
on Sunday morning when it came time to 
go to church. One Sunday, McGillicuddy 
sat in his pew oblivious to the remarks 
being made from the pulpit. What Mc¬ 
Gillicuddy failed to hear, among other 
things, was the announcement that there 
would be three collections on this par- 


Deadline for the September 1971 issue 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN is August 5. 
Similarly, the deadline for the October 
issue will be the fifth of the month pre¬ 
ceding publication—September 5. 


ticular morning, one for the church, one 
for the school and the third a special 
collection for the missions. When the 
basket came by the first time, McGilli¬ 
cuddy dropped a dime. When it came 
by the second time, McGillicuddy came 
up with another dime. McGillicuddy was 
startled out of deep meditation by the 
third presentation of the collection plate, 
and he exclaimed, “What the hell are 
they gonna do next, search us?” 

* * * 

From “Fun For the Millions,” Carl 
Hauser. 

The idle manicure (whispering to the 
busy one): “Your customer must be mute 
—he doesn’t say a word while you are 
fixing his nails.” The busy manicure: 
“How can he? His one hand is in the 
bowl and the other I’m polishing.” 

* * * 

From The Pun Book, T. Brown: 

SPECIAL RULES FOR GUESTS 

Guests are requested not to speak to 
the dumb waiter. 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


Winds of change are blowing across the country in the area 
of education of the deaf. Those of us who have been touched 
by these winds find them exhilarating—but at the same time 
we realize a strong wind can be dangerous. The strongest 
force generating a wind is the growing nationwide acceptance 
of total communication. The fall of 1971 will find an impressive 
number of residential schools and day classes implementing the 
multicommunication approach in teaching deaf children. I am 
personally convinced that total communication is the only 
answer—if every deaf child is to be given a chance to develop 
his potential. But, those who have been partly responsible for 
this particular wind of change are beginning to be concerned. 

In some areas total communication is the “in” thing—and 
schools and classes are publicizing their use of this approach. 
Many of the claims are legitimate, but others are either mis¬ 
informed as to what total communication is, or they are giving 
lip service to what they think is a popular idea. If you are 
perhaps confused about the definition of total communication, 
I would like to quote Dr. David M. Denton’s explanation as 
stated in the “Proceedings of the Teacher Institute” held at 
the Maryland School for the Deaf, in October 1969. 

“By total communication we mean the right of a deaf child 
to learn to use all forms of communication available to 
develop language competence. This includes the full spec¬ 
trum; child-devised gestures, speech, formal signs, finger¬ 
spelling, speechreading, reading and writing. To every 
deaf child should also be provided the opportunity to learn 
to use any remnant of residual hearing he may have by 
employing the best possible electronic equipment for ampli¬ 
fying sound.” 

In addition to this explanation, I would like to add that 
total communication reinforces instruction in the use of Eng¬ 
lish. Use of good English, grammatically correct, at all times 
by both the teacher and the deaf child allows the child to 
build habits of language usage in a manner not heretofore 
possible. In order to implement total communication the 
school or class must include: 

1. Teachers who are trained in the use of manual com¬ 
munication including both fingerspelling and formal sign lan¬ 
guage. 

2. Amplification equipment for every child with any rem¬ 
nant of residual hearing. (There are very few totally deaf 
children—most have some usable hearing.) 

3. Speech and speechreading training. I have been told 
there are teachers who think total communication means em¬ 
phasis on only manual communication. This is not correct. 
True total communication includes speech and speechreading 
as integral parts o' the child’s total communication package. 

4. On the other side of the coin, I have also been advised 
some classes which are publicized as using total communica¬ 
tion are taught by teachers who actually know very little about 
manual communication. Their understanding of sign language 
consists of “stop,” “bad,” “no,” “don’t” and a few other 
negative signs. Total communication requires the use of a sign 
or fingerspelling for every word while that word is being spoken. 
Anything less is not total communication. 

It seems many schools are maintaining they have always 
used total communication, when what they really mean is there 
have always been methods of manual communication used with 
some of their students. We are in a period of transition in the 
education of the deaf and schools and classes which are trying 
to implement the total communication approach need our under¬ 
standing and support. At the same time it is our responsibility 
to point out the weaknesses of programs where only part of the 
total communication package is being used. Please let me 
emphasize again: speech, speechreading and amplification are 
valuable aids for deaf children and these methods of communi¬ 
cation are not to be sacrificed in the name of expediency. 

Every parent should be aware of the need for a carryover 


of total communication in the home. This requires a conscientious 
effort on the part of all members of the family, to speak and 
sign at the same time—and maximum use of the deaf child’s 
hearing aid in the home. Some parents may feel that total 
communication requires too much effort on their part, but if 
such is the case, they cannot expect the benefits which total 
communication offers to their deaf child. It is important to point 
out that parents should also use good English, grammatically 
correct, to give the child an opportunity to see English language 
used in the home. With young deaf children you cannot realis¬ 
tically expect that they will respond with perfect English; this 
does not happen with hearing children. But, remember that a 
deaf child learns what he sees, and if he does not see English 
in his home, poor language habits will result. 

Speaking of winds of change in the area of education of the 
deaf brings to mind a small breeze of understanding that is 
beginning to be felt in some areas. For years many of us have 
placed all the blame for rigidly oral school programs at the 
doorstep of the A. G. Bell Association for the Deaf. I don’t 
deny the Bell Association has influenced the thinking of edu¬ 
cators of the deaf. But I am convinced that educators bought 
speech and speechreading as the ultimate goal for deaf chil¬ 
dren, only because deaf adults and parents were willing to let 
the Bell Association speak for them. The growing acceptance 
of total communication has proved that when deaf adults and 
parents of deaf children are dissatisfied with the results of 
rigidly oral systems and through cooperative efforts make 
known their dissatisfaction to the proper authorities, changes 
can be accomplished. 

I think it is time we all grow up and stop blaming other 
people for our own inertia. Let’s place the blame where it 
belongs, rather than packaging it and sending it to Washington, 
to be delivered to the A. G. Bell Association. If you are not 
satisfied with the educational program for deaf children in 
your city or state, why don’t you do something about it, instead 
of singing the old song “They Are to Blame”? In most of the 
areas where total communication has been implemented, it is 
because deaf adults and parents brought pressure to bear on 
school officials. The National Association of the Deaf cannot 
force any school to use total communication. I think we all 
realize this. But, is it any less the right of the NAD to boost 
total communication than it is for the Bell Association to boost 
oralism? 

If you are working to make total communication a reality 
in your own area and you are meeting resistance, how about 
blaming the superintendent who won’t listen to you, or the 
school board, or the director of special education? If you don’t 
know who is to blame, get busy and find out. Organize a group 
of deaf adults and parents to go to the person in authority 
and explain your preference for total communication. There 
are many research papers and studies available to support 
your request. Write to the National Association of the Deaf if 
you do not have copies of this material. 

If you are rebuffed in your efforts to get total communica¬ 
tion, try again—but remember that no one else can do the job 
for you. The persons responsible for making changes in the 
education of the deaf are educators in your own area, not in 
Washington, D.C. If you sincerely believe in total communica¬ 
tion, focus your attention on what’s good about this method 
rather than expending all of your effort on telling what’s wrong 
with oralism. 

And it might be a good idea for you to remember this: 

"A man lives by believing something: not by debating and 
arguing about many things/ 7 —Carlyle. 

(Note: If there are a lot of things about the education of the 
deaf that you would like to get off your chest, bring them to 
COSD Forum, “Perspectives in Education of the Deaf,” in Mem¬ 
phis, Tennessee, March 1-3, 1972. This will be an open forum 
and everyone who attends will be invited to “get it off your 
chest.” Don’t miss this opportunity to tell it like it is—this is 
the time and place for open confrontation. If you want more 
information about what’s planned for Memphis, write to me at 
6025 Springhill Drive, Apt. 203, Greenbelt, Maryland 20910.) 
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LAWRENCE NEWMAN 
an exciting new research report 


For the four-year period from 1967 to 1971, staff members 
of “Mental Health Services for the Deaf” at the Langley Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Institute were engaged in a program of re¬ 
search, therapy, consultation and training designed to shed 
light on the developmental problems of deafness as they relate 
to mental health. The result of their labors has been the pub¬ 
lication of Deafness and Mental Health: A Developmental Ap¬ 
proach 1 by Hilde S. Schlesinger, M.D., and Kathryn P. Meadow, 
Ph.D. The publication of this study might prove to be a land¬ 
mark in the history of the education of the deaf. Seldom in the 
past has there been a study of such dimensions, of such wis¬ 
dom, understanding, insight and profundity. 

The following passage is a good example of the authors’ 
insight: 

For a variety of reasons, research about and services for 
the deaf community have been fragmented and diffuse. 
Too often professionals responsible for the early diagnosis 
and treatment of the preschool deaf child have relatively 
little contact with others working with older children, ado¬ 
lescents and adults. They do not foresee the long-range con¬ 
sequences and early stresses and interventions; profession¬ 
als as well as parents often hold a misleading optimistic 
projection for the adult development of deaf children. Con¬ 
versely, workers concerned with the education, rehabilita¬ 
tion, or treatment of deaf adults have little experience with 
or appreciation for the problems with which educators, 
parents, and therapists of very young children must deal. 
They do not easily have a vivid understanding of how they 
got this way. Out of this fragmentation, this strict division 
of labor by age-graded segments, have grown myriad mis¬ 
understandings, rivalries, and seemingly conflicting philos¬ 
ophies about the treatment of deaf children and adults. All 
these confusions work to the detriment of the deaf indi¬ 
vidual, who is caught in the midst of his well-meaning but 
conflicted helpers. 2 

The need for a pertinent program of research and therapy 
was made manifest to those at Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric 
Institute because of their awareness that there was a “persistent 
discrepancy between the normal potential and the depressed 
achievement of the deaf” 3 and because: 

. . . profound childhood deafness is more than a medical 
diagnosis: it is a cultural phenomenon in which social, 
emotional, linguistic, and intellectual patterns and problems 
are inextricably bound together. In spite of modern ad¬ 
vances in audiology and innovative educational techniques, 
cognitive retardation and psychological maladaptation re¬ 
main frequent among deaf children and adults. 4 

The authors waste no time in pinpointing what may be at 
the core of these difficulties which is “the absence of gratify¬ 
ing reciprocal communication within the family during the deaf 
child’s early years. As the deaf child grows and develops, 
problems related to this diminution of communication show a 
cumulative increase.” 5 This is reflected not only in educational 
retardation but in a high degree of emotional immaturity that 
can be described in terms of egocentricity, easy irritability, 
impulsiveness and suggestibility. 6 

The authors of A Developmental Approach embarked on an 
examination in a thorough manner of the developmental proc¬ 
esses which can interfere with or contribute to the mental health 
of deaf individuals. They realize that there has been but a 
superficial understanding of the environmental stresses and 
strains experienced by deaf individuals at every stage of the 
life cycle. Taking the theoretical eight stages of man—from in¬ 
fancy through adolescence to old age—they examined the de¬ 
velopmental processes of human beings and within this frame¬ 
work the growth of deaf persons was contrasted. For example, 
the authors state that the basic task of infancy is to establish 
a sense of trust in the world, which will become a feeling of hope 
about oneself and the world. Now, what is the impact of deaf- 
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ness on basic trust? The authors state that the literature on 
defective children clearly indicates “that their normal mothers 
go through stages of guilt, sorrow, mourning, and anger which 
may well interfere with stable, warm relationships with their 
infants.” 7 Hearing parents of deaf children feel confused and 
let down by “experts” at the time of diagnosis. As a result of 
lack of support for parents, deaf infants are not provided with 
the variety of stimuli so necessary for ongoing cognitive de¬ 
velopment. Tentative data suggest that deaf infants may be 
“more quiet” and slightly more passive. 8 Other contrasts are 
reported such as the impact of deafness on initiative, compe¬ 
tency, the ability to love and work. 

The therapists involved in the study mentioned in this paper 
were exposed to both disturbed and non-disturbed deaf persons 
at differing points in the life cycle and in differing settings— 
the family, the school and the community. They were in contact 
not only with very young deaf children and their families but 
with deaf adolescents and adults. The variety of clients thus 
enabled them to evaluate the developmental process associ¬ 
ated with deafness from several differing perspectives. Also 
numerous complementary feedback among and between staff 
members provided for increased understanding. 9 

What emerges from the whole body of the work is the high¬ 
ly important role the environment plays in the social, percep¬ 
tual and cognitive experiences of deaf individuals. It is stressed 
that deaf children must be provided with a variety of stimuli 
in order for cognitive development to take place. That it takes 
place to a greater extent among deaf children of deaf parents 
shows that the language of signs has its place in the develop¬ 
mental process. The non-acceptance of the language of signs 
has caused the environment of deaf children of hearing parents 
to be too restrictive. Language input suffers and at an age 
when children are full of questions deaf children are immobilized 
because of linguistic incompetence and the lack of reciprocity 
of communication between child and family. The difficulties 
in the parenting of a deaf child are reflected in a comparative 
study of the interaction of deaf children and their mothers 
and hearing children and their mothers. The mothers of 
deaf children were significantly more controlling, more in¬ 
trusive, more didactic, less flexible and less approving. Hearing 
children were rated as more buoyant or happy, more likely to 
enjoy interacting with their mothers, more compliant, more 
likely to show pride in their achievements, and more creative. 10 

The authors are sympathetic and understanding of the par¬ 
ents’ role when there is a deaf child in the family. They state 
that the “amount of parental energy to be mobilized and sus¬ 
tained puts a tremendous demand on the ordinary family rela¬ 
tionships, often leading to personal or family disorganization.” 11 
What is disturbing is that over 31 percent of deaf children had 
some type of emotional disturbance compared to less than 10 
percent of the hearing population. 12 Lack of reciprocity of com¬ 
munication can well be one of the factors. It is stated that: 

... in the poignant search for normal speech, parents and 
educators disregard research findings from child develop¬ 
ment and learning theory and behave as if reciprocal com¬ 
munication by gestures or by American sign language will 
in some magical why interfere with speech development. 
Thus the child’s verbal and motoric exuberance remains in¬ 
hibited by his own deficit and by the restrictive environment. 13 

The authors bring out case after case from their clinic ex¬ 
periences which show that it is the exclusion rather than the 
inclusion of the language of signs that stifles speech. The child 
often will look upon parental insistence on speech as punitive 
and will destructively win by rebelling and remaining mute. 

Chapter 8, “New Perspectives on Manual Communication,” 
and Chapter 9, “Language Acquisition in Four Deaf Children,” 
are highly interesting. Chapter 8, which reviews literature perti¬ 
nent to the language of signs as used by the deaf, provides a 
perspective from which to view Chapter 9, which describes re¬ 
search into the language and speech acquisition of deaf children 
in four families who use the language of signs extensively in 
conjunction with speech. Two sets of parents are deaf and two 
sets are hearing. The growth of linguistic competence and of 
speech skills shown by the four children of these families is 
impressive. 

Undoubtedly, there will be criticism of the study conducted 
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on the four families mentioned above on the basis that four 
children are too few in number for the findings to have any 
validity. The authors have not stated that the evidence is con¬ 
clusive but that it should give impetus to additional research. 
Helpfully an appendix was included giving details that will be 
useful for those interested in conducting further research studies. 

Deafness and Mental Health is so full of statements worth 
quoting, passages worth reproducing and thoughts worth dis¬ 
cussing that the writer of this column has verged on despair and 
nearly became a patient at the Langley Porter Institute while 
trying to decide how to do justice to this monumental work. A 
reading of this work should be made mandatory for educators, 
social and rehabilitation professionals, psychologists, teacher 
trainees, parents and those engaged in helping and working 


with the deaf. 


I Schlesinger, Hilde, M.D. and Meadow, K., Ph.D.. Deafness and Mental 
Health: A Developmental Approach. Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric 
Institute, Division of Research and Demonstration Grants; Social and 
Rehabilitation Service; Department of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare, Washington, D.C. 1971. 

2 Ibid. p. 1. 

3 Ibid. p. 5. 

4 Ibid. p. 1. 

5 Ibid. p. 1. 

6 Ibid. p. 2. 

7 Ibid. p. 8. 

8 Ibid. p. 8. 

9 Ibid. p. 3. 

10 Ibid. p. 160 

II Ibid. p. 53. 

12 Ibid. p. 26. 

13 Ibid. p. 12. 
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NTID GROUNDBREAKING—As an act of faith in a program of social assimilation of the hearing and 
deaf, four students, two hearing and two deaf, were chosen to participate in groundbreaking ceremonies on 
June 4 at the National Technical Institute for the Deaf in Rochester, N.Y. Groundbreaking for a $24.5- 
million NTID complex was held on the campus of the Rochester Institute of Technology, NTID's sponsoring 
institution. At the right, Barbara Kowalczik, an RIT student from Herkimer, N.Y., signs an explanation 
of the actual groundbreaking procedure to (left to right) Thomas Tyberg, Elmhurst, III., a hearing student 
who attends RIT, and the two NTID students, Linda Kessler of Westfield, N.J., and Charles Jones of 
St. Louis, Mo. Completion of the new complex in 1974 will increase NTID's current enrollment of 330 to 
750 students. 


Now Radio Reception For The Deaf 


Deaf people can now receive weather news printed out on 
their Phonetype-teletypewriters by receiving Phonetype codes on 
a simple $15.00 FM radio. 

On March 30, 1971, the Los Angeles U.S. Weather Forecast 
Office began a daily weather broadcast for the benefit of the 
deaf people living within 75 miles from its transmitter on top 
of Mount Wilson. It usually broadcasts in voice on 162.55 MHz 
but between 12:30 p.m. and 1:00 p.m. it broadcasts three times 
in Phonetype code, which sounds a bit like Morse Code. When 
this code is received by the Phonetype-teletypewriter over the 
simple radio, it is then printed out like on a typewriter. 

The American Telephone Co. (Bell System) and the Western 
Union Co. donate old surplus teletypewriters to the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf which arranges for dis¬ 
tribution of these old teletypewriters through the Teletypewriters 
for the Deaf, Inc., a voluntary service group made of deaf 
people who pick up, service and install these machines. 

Efforts are being made to have the Federal Communications 
Commission issue a special radio frequency so the deaf people 
can receive for the first time important news affecting their 
and their families lives. 

Eventually it is also hoped to arrange immediate interpre¬ 
tation using Phonetype code over the radio of certain important 
television programs, thus heightening the enjoyment as well 
as the importance of these programs. 

The Phonetype system is in use by over 1,300 deaf indi¬ 
viduals and various agencies and uses the regular telephone 


at no additional cost. Deaf people in some large metropolitan 
areas have set up an automatic 24-hour telephone dial-a-news- 
for-the-deaf, weather news and telephone answering services 
for the deaf. 

A sample report follows: 

VOICE: This is the Department of Commerce National Weather Service 
with a special experimental transmission of coded weather information 
for teletype relay to deaf people in the Southern California Com- 
munity.+ (Dr. James Marster’s commentary) 

TTY: This is the first experimental test sending of an U. S. Weather 
Bureau report over the VHF 162.55 MHz radio using the Phonetype- 
Teletypewriter System for the Deaf—Teletypewriters for the Deaf, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. March 30, 1971. 

National Weather Service Forecast Office, Los Angeles, California, 
noon agricultural forecast, Tuesday, March 30. 1971. 

Low clouds and fog moved from the coastal waters inland over the 
lower portions of the coastal valleys last night and early this morn¬ 
ing. Coastal sections will have hazy sunshine this afternoon. Coastal 
valley will be considerably cooler today. Fog and low clouds will 
move back onshore tonight and inland to the coastal slopes of the 
mountains by Wednesday morning. While most coastal areas will be 
sunny Wednesday afternoon it will also be cooler due to the presence 
of the cool March air. 

Mountain and interior sections will continue warm today. There will 
be local gusty winds in northern mountain and desert areas this after¬ 
noon. The winds will increase Wednesday becoming locally west to 
northwest 20 to 35 mph with local blowing dust and sand in the 
desert. Mountain and desert areas will have variable high clouds 
and be cooler on Wednesday. 

High temperatures today in the coastal sections will range from 
around 60 at the beaches to about 85 in the upper coastal valleys. 
Mountain areas will have highs in the 60s and in the deserts high 
readings will range from the 80s in the high deserts to 90 in the low 
deserts. 
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Second in a Series . . . 


RID And 

What has Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf been doing in the area of legal 
rights? 

1. RID has worked for the introduction 
of an interpreter’s law in state legislatures 
across the nation. To date, fourteen states 
have adopted such laws. These states are 
Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Louisi¬ 
ana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Tex¬ 
as, Virginia and Wisconsin. 

2. RID has published three pamphlets 
on interpreting in the legal setting. These 
pamphlets inform legal personnel of the 
communication needs of deaf persons, of 
the duties and functions of interpreters 
and the necessity for interpreters in legal 
situations. Two of the pamphlets—“In¬ 
formation for Judges” and “Information 
for Attorneys”—emphasize the profession¬ 
al services rendered by the interpreter for 
deaf persons. The third pamphlet—“In¬ 
formation for Law Enforcement Workers” 

Do's and Don'ts for 

1. DO contact a lawyer when you are 
involved in any legal situation. He will 
know what to do. DON’T depend on your 
interpreter for legal advice. The inter¬ 
preter is just that—an interpreter. He is 
not a lawyer. 

2. When a policeman stops you, DO tell 
him you are deaf. You may speak or 
you may point to your ears and shake 
your head. DON’T reach for pad and 
pencil. The policeman may think you’re 
getting a gun. The result may be tragic. 

3. DO read the Miranda Warnings 
(printed below) or have someone explain 
them to you. DON’T let the policeman 
read the warnings aloud to you. You 
may miss too much. Ask him to let you 
read the warnings. 

★ 

The Miranda Warnings 

WARNINGS AS TO YOUR RIGHTS 

You are under arrest. Before we ask 
you any questions, you must under¬ 
stand what your rights are. 

Productivity Vowed By 

“Productivity” is the key word for next 
year’s Student Body Government Admin¬ 
istration at Gallaudet College according 
to newly-elected President Michael Fin- 
neran. In the election held on March 31 
the team of Michael Finneran and Wayne 
Arnold defeated former Executive Vice 
President Thomas Coughlin and David 
McKee by a mere 50 votes in one of the 
closest elections ever. 

Finneran, a resident of Illinois and a 
senior majoring in government, has in¬ 
troduced several proposals for next year. 
Among these are the installation of an 
electric football scoreboard, improvement 
in the students’ food service and generally 
overall enhance the quality of student life 
through involvement. 

Wayne Arnold, the new executive vice 
president and also a senior majoring in 
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The Law 

—is a practical discussion aimed at police 
officers. 

3. In their meetings, RID chapters have 
promoted the involvement of judges and 
lawyers as speakers in order to develop 
a more personal understanding of deaf¬ 
ness among members of the legal pro¬ 
fessions. 

4. Planning is underway to develop a 
curriculum for training interpreters which 
will include specific attention to interpret¬ 
ing in the legal setting. Such training 
should improve the quality of services 
rendered by interpreters in legal situa¬ 
tions. 

5. Finally, of course, RID frequently 
refers interpreters for deaf persons in 
legal settings. 

In each of all of these activities, the 
Registry is working toward realization of 
greater understanding of the implications 
of deafness by persons in the legal pro¬ 
fessions and toward a fuller participation 
of deaf persons in their legal affairs. 

the Deaf Consumer 

You have the right to remain silent. 
You are not required to say anything to 
us at any time or to answer any ques¬ 
tions. Anything you may say can be used 
against you in court. 

You have the right to talk to a lawyer 
for advice before we question you and 
have him with you during questioning. 

If you cannot afford a lawyer and want 
one, a lawyer will be provided for you. 

If you want to answer questions now 
without a lawyer present, you will still 
have the right to stop answering at any 
time until you talk to a lawyer. 

★ 

4. DON’T resist arrest, even if you 
think it is unjust. DO go with the officer 
to the station house and request a lawyer 
and an interpreter. 

For you, the deaf person, these warn¬ 
ings also apply to writing. DO request a 
lawyer in writing if you don’t want to 
use your voice. Beyond this, you are not 
required to write anything. Anything you 
write may be used against you in court. 

New Gallaudet SBG 

government, is a native of Indiana. 

Other vice presidents and their depart¬ 
ments: David Price, California, a senior, 
vice president of academic affairs and 
student welfare; Tony Caloroso, California, 
senior, vice president of social and cul¬ 
tural affairs; Sherwood Boxer, California, 
sophomore, vice president of student pub¬ 
lications; Stephen Ehlrich, New York, 
senior, vice president of athletic affairs; 
and Raymond Bradley, Ohio, junior, new 
business manager. The Senior Class heads 
are John Levesque and Miss Pamela Jack- 
son. Tim Medina is the new chief justice. 

The homecoming committee with David 
McKee and James Searls as chairman 
and business manager, respectively, are 
working with the Alumni Association for 
the October 16 homecoming event. 


MWAD To Stage First Annual 
Deaf Touch Football Tourney 

By BARRY STRASSLER 

Metropolitan Washington Association of 
the Deaf will hold the first annual deaf 
touch football tournament on the Columbus 
Day weekend of October 9-10, 1971, at 
Riverside Park, Hyattsville, Md. 

The seven-man touch football tourna¬ 
ment, the first of its kind in the United 
States, will include eight deaf clubs. The 
clubs invited to the tournament include 
the two champion clubs of its respective 
areas—the Hyattsville Packers, the title- 
holders of the Maryland League competi¬ 
tion, and the Kansas City Club of the 
Deaf, the champions of the Midwest. Oth¬ 
er teams invited: Flint Association of 
the Deaf, Charlotte, N.C., Westchester 
Club of the Deaf, Block G, Potomac Silent 
Club and MWAD, the host team. Barry 
Strassler will be the chairman of the tour¬ 
nament. 

It would be a dream showdown, of the 
Super Bowl variety, if the Packers and 
Kansas City get to meet each other in 
the finals. 

For the benefit of those not familiar 
with the seven-man touch football rules, 
a short explanation is in order. Rules for 
the seven-man game are the same as for 
the regulation 11-man tackle football with 
the following basic exceptions: 

1. No tackling is permitted; one-handed 
tag stops the ball carrier in action. 

2. No blocking below the waist is per¬ 
mitted. 

3. Anyone on the offensive line is elig¬ 
ible to receive passes. 

4. A ball hitting the ground is dead. 

5. The field is 80 yards long, divided 
into 20-yard zones. An advance into the 
next zone in four downs or less becomes 
a first down. 

Further details on the tournament will 
be announced in the very near future. 



Michael R. Finneran, president of the Student Body 
Government at Gallaudet College. 
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Lillian Freston 

Mrs. Lillian Freston, long-time resident 
of the Ogden, Utah, area, recently was 
nominated by the Defense Depot, Ogden 
(DDO) for the “Outstanding Handicapped 
Federal Employe of the Year.” Her name 
was entered into the national competition, 
and while she was not selected as the win¬ 
ner, it was a significant honor for a deaf 
woman to be so nominated. 

Mrs. Freston and her husband, Cyrus, 
have been married 40 years and are 
well-known members of the deaf com¬ 
munity. They have four sons, all of 
whom are normally hearing and are ex¬ 
perts in manual communication. One is 
a doctor and a medical college professor, 
another is a special education teacher, 
a third is a chief deputy recorder and the 
other is vice president of a California 
business firm. 

•They are James, M.D., Ph.D., internist; 
Cyrus, Jr., Ph.D. in special education; 
Jonathan, chief deputy county recorder; 
and Robert, vice president, Lihap Indus¬ 


Wins Honor 

OUR COVER PICTURE 
Colonel Robert B. Ladd, United States 
Air Force, Commander, Defense Depot 
Ogden (Utah), presents Mrs. Lillian 
Freston an outstanding work commen¬ 
dation upon her selection as the Depot's 
outstanding handicapped worker of the 
year. 

Directorate of Installation Services 
I would like to express my sincere ap¬ 
preciation to you for letting us nominate 
you for the “Outstanding Handicapped 
Federal Employe of the Year.” 

The purpose of this award is to recog¬ 
nize individual achievement by handi¬ 
capped employees, and by noting it to in¬ 
crease public awareness of such achieve¬ 
ments. 

Your personal contributions to your 
family, your involvement in social and 
civic activities and your dedication to your 
job here at the Depot are commendable. 

Within the entire Defense Supply Agency, 
which has in excess of 50,000 employes, 



Dr. James A. Colston, new member of the Gallaudet 
College Board of Directors. 


Dr. Colston Named To 



only nine including yourself, were nom¬ 
inated for the award. The task of select¬ 
ing only one nominee was difficult as all 
recommendations included deserving quali¬ 
fications. The DSA Recognition and Award 
Board selected Harold R. Holbrook, a 
paraplegic, who was nominated by De¬ 
fense Depot Memphis. 

It was gratifying to me that I was able 
to nominate you for this award. Your 
initiative and warm personality and your 
willingness to help others has earned the 
respect of those who work and are asso¬ 
ciated with you. 

I wish to extend my appreciation to you 
again and to congratulate you for being 
among those considered for the award. 

ROBERT B. LADD 
I Colonel, USAF 

it Commanding 


tries. 

Mrs. Freston, a graduate of the Utah 
School for the Deaf, Ogden, is a Materials 
Segregator and Classifier with 14 years 
at DDO. 

Following is a copy of the citation issued 
to Mrs. Freston by the DDO commanding 
officer. 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 
Defense Depot Ogden 
Ogden, Utah 84401 

2 February 1971 
SUBJECT: Nomination for the “Outstand¬ 
ing Handicapped Federal Employe of 
the Year” 

THROUGH: Director 

Directorate of Installation Services 
TO: Lillian F. Freston 

Tentage, Clothing & Textile Branch 


Gallaudet Board 

Dr. James A. Colston, president Gf 
Bronx Community College, has been 
named to the Board of Directors of Gal¬ 
laudet College. The first Negro to head 
a college in the state of New York, Dr. 
Colston has been president of Bronx Com¬ 
munity College of the City University of 
New York since 1966. He is believed to 
have been the first Negro since 1882 to 
become president of an American college 
with a predominantly white enrollment. 

Dr. Colston previously served as presi¬ 
dent of Bethune-Cookman College, Georgia 
State College and Knoxville (Tenn.) Col¬ 
lege. In 1962, he received the Brotherhood 
Award of the Knoxville branch of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. He received a bachelor of science 
degree from Morehouse College, a master 
of arts degree from Atlanta University, 
and a Ph.D. from New York University. 


Depot Maintenance Division 


Buy your life insurance 


rom 


A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 


Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 


All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 


Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 


MVP of the recent AAAD National Basketball Tour¬ 
nament in St. Louis, Mo., was BOB O'DONNELL 
of the National Champion East Bay Club of the 
Deaf of Oakland, Calif. A fine 6-6 center, he com¬ 
peted for the USA at the Yugo 69 Games. 
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A Tribute To Robert Gordon Sanderson 

Presented at the Dan Cloud Memorial Award Dinner, San Fernando Valley 
State College, June 9, 1971 

It has been customary and perhaps fashionable to put a deaf person on a pedestal, 
before an audience of his hearing peers and perhaps one or two deaf friends, and point 
to him and say, “Look, here is a man who has overcome his handicap; he has learned 
to speak and to lipread; he has studied at a university for the hearing where he 
earned his master’s and perhaps his doctoral degrees. He has taken his place in 
society to the extent that no one notices his deafness.” The fact is, he has removed 
himself from the world of the deaf, and to them and for them he is less than useless. 
In the final analysis, it is not so much the plaudits heaped upon the individual in par¬ 
ticular as it is a plug for the institution which is putting on the show. 

It is a refreshing turnabout when we gather here tonight to honor an individual not 
for what he has accomplished for himself, but for what he has done and is doing for 
his fellowman. It has been said that every human being worth his salt hungers for 
superiority in some department of living, not excelling over other people exactly, but 
rather attainment in the sense of excelling. It is as normal as a warm coat on a cold 
day. But, he is most revered who can share his superior advantages with others with¬ 
out putting his subjects in the awkward position of feeling inferior. 

In this room, we may have a rehabilitation counselor, a social worker, a psy¬ 
chologist, a psychiatrist, a philosopher, a teacher, a lawyer, a tax counselor, a scribe, 
a bail bondsman, an economist, an expert on money management and perhaps 
a babysitter. A coordinator of services to the deaf is expected to know a little some¬ 
thing about every one of these mentioned fields. The recipients of his services expect 
it, and doubly valuable is the counselor who can communicate with ease with those 
of very limited education, with the nonverbal, as well as with the better educated. 
There is great temptation for able people, both men and women, to try to run every¬ 
thing and everybody around them, but it takes great skill to help people to help them¬ 
selves. 

H ever there has been a man who has earned the sobriquet of “a man of many 
talents,” it is he who has dedicated his life to serving the deaf after they have left 
school. Such a man is Robert Gordon Sanderson, whose measure of greatness is in 
his dedication to the task of bringing out the best that is in others. He knows what it 
is to be deaf, and being deaf he understands the difficulties and predicaments of those 
he tries to help. The greatest tribute to such a man as Bob comes not from us who 
are here to honor him, but from those who have benefited from his counseling and 
have spread his name and fame from one end of the country to the other.—Florian A. 
Caligiuri. 


COSD Seeking Information 
On Use Of TV Captioning 

Editor's note: The Council of Organi¬ 
zations Serving the Deaf is making con¬ 
centrated efforts to obtain improved tele¬ 
vision captioning to serve the deaf, but it 
is up to organizations and individuals on 
the local level to give the all-important 
pjsh. 

The Council o" Organizations Serving 
the Deaf is seeking information on the 
use of television captioning to benefit the 
country’s 20 million hearing impaired 
viewers. Late in 1970, the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission issued a public 
notice regarding the use of telecasts to 
inform and alert hearing impaired citi¬ 
zens. The recommendations included three 
areas where captions should be used: 

1. Bulletins of an emergency nature 

such as approaching tornadoes, wind¬ 
storms, hazardous driving conditions, 
escaped convicts, industrial accidents, 
health hazards and other community 
dangers. 

2. News programs to include visual clues 
of the matter under discussion, weather 
maps to have descriptive phrases placed 
on them and that as far as possible, a 
segment of the screen be reserved for the 
presentation of the face of the announcer 
so as to permit lipreading. 

3. General programing to include sports 
programs with the scoreboard frequently 
flashed on the screen, that names of 
players or persons being pictured be 
presented in written form and that broad¬ 
casts of movies be made with subtitles 
when films are available from the Media 
Services and Captioned Films Branch of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

Informational programs concerning the 
problems of the deaf and hard of hearing 
were also to be offered. 

In some areas of the country, television 
stations have responded to the FCC recom¬ 
mendations by the increased use of visual 
clues. There are, however, instances 
where even emergency bulletins are not 
accompanied by visual messages. While 
the FCC notice was only a recommenda¬ 
tion, it can become a ruling if television 
stations do not voluntarily supply captions. 

The COSD would like to coordinate 
efforts to improve television programing 
for deaf and hard of hearing citizens. The 
COSD suggests that deaf and hard of 
hearing people form a committee to con¬ 
tact local television stations, offering to 
serve as a resource group to help the 
stations improve their service to the hear¬ 
ing impaired population. If a TV Com¬ 
mittee is working for more captioning in 
your area please contact the COSD and 
advise them of your activities. 

The COSD is also seeking information 
about areas of the country where emer¬ 
gency bulletins are not being captioned. 
If your local television station is not pro¬ 
viding this emergency bulletin service you 
should notify the COSD immediately. Send 
information to: 


Council of Organizations Serving the 
Deaf 

4201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Suite 601 

Washington, D C. 20008 


It is important that hearing impaired 
persons contact their local television sta¬ 
tions, to ask for the captioning service 
that the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission has recommended. 



AWARD WINNER—Robert Sanderson, Supervisor, Division of Services to the Deaf for the state of Utah 
receded the fourth Dame T. Cloud Memorial award for Leadership at a special program at San Fernando 
J?llfV S»at e College on June 9. Dr. Paul Walker (right), academic vice president of the college, is pre° 
redp?ent th of th[ ?970 L ° Ok,n d 00 (center) ,s Dr ‘ Edgar LoweM administrator of the John Tracy Clinic and 
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George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 



N. A. D. 


President’s Message 


As this month’s column is being written, my wife and I 
are flying to Dallas, Texas, to attend the TAD convention as 
guests of the association. 

The flight is a bit “bumpy” and my penmanship is suffer¬ 
ing from it. I only hope Editor Jess Smith can decipher this 
because he is in a hurry and I haven’t had a chance to write 
up to this time. 

Carl Brininstool, president of the TAD, has promised to 
meet us at the airport and take us to the Adolphus Hotel where 
the convention is being held. We are hoping my letter to him 
reached him in time with information of our arrival. 

Mrs. Lil Browning, of the Tarrant County Services for the 
Hearing Impaired, has asked us to appear for a taped inter¬ 
view on station KTVT-TV on Friday. This organization is stress¬ 
ing total communication and their show is called “Signs of 
the Times.” We are expected to spend 10 to 15 minutes dis¬ 
cussing the NAD, its history, its present role in the welfare 
of this nation’s deaf, the recent acquisition of our new Home 
Office Building and some of my own personal background. 

Methinks they will be having to rush things a bit to cover 
all this in such a short time. It should prove interesting to 
both of us though. 

After this trip I must return home and after a day’s rest 
proceed to Columbus, Ohio, to attend a workshop on problems 
of the aged deaf. 

Then, this will be followed by our own Ohio Association of 
the Deaf, Inc., convention on June 17-19 at the Akron Tower 
Motor Inn. We have been working steadily for this convention 
and have high hopes for a successful affair. 

My trip to Portland, Maine, to attend the Eastern Jr. NAD 
conference on Mackworth Island was quite an interesting one. 
For the first time in my life I learned to eat clams and en¬ 
joyed the tasty dish for which the eastern coast is famous, 
namely lobsters. It wasn’t easy for a novice like me to ex¬ 
tract ail the delicious meat but with determination I somehow 
managed to accomplish it. 

Mr. Joseph Youngs, superintendent of the Governor Baxter 
School for the Deaf, was our gracious host and he and his wife 
really made us feel welcome. 

I had the pleasure of staying at his residence, which is the 
former summer home of Governor Baxter. This home has, 
of course, been modernized in many ways. However, it still 
retains the impressive appearance of many decades ago. The 
walls are over a foot thick and there is a stairway that has 
no visible means of support and which has proven to be of 
great interest to architects from all over. Mr. and Mrs. Youngs 
assured us that it was safe though, and it has, over countless 
years, been in constant use without nary a rumble or other 
indication of weakness. 

The more I attend the Jr. NAD functions the more I am 
impressed by the way they offer opportunities to our youth to 
express themselves, learn to lead and learn to accept responsi¬ 
bility. The outcome of all this activity can mean only one 
thing and that is, more and better leaders to follow in the years 
to come. 

Last week my wife and I attended the groundbreaking cere¬ 
monies of the National Technical Institute for the Deaf at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N Y. This is 
another step forward for higher education of our deaf youth 
and the opportunities now offered here at this technical facility 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


IT SEEMS TO ME I AM CONTINUALLY COMPLAINING 
that all I do around here is write Home Office Notes. This, of 
course, is because time goes so fast around here that the days 
become weeks and the weeks become months almost unnoticed. 
As most of you are aware, for quite some time, the Home Office 
was involved in negotiations for the purchase of Halex House, 
our new Home Office Building. This turned out to be unbeliev¬ 
ably complicated and time consuming, but in the end we came 
through and the purchase of this dream edifice has been con¬ 
summated. We own Halex House and all the responsibilities at¬ 
tendant thereto! 

IN ORDER TO INSURE EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT OF 
OUR NEW BABY we have chosen an additional administrative 
assistant to the staff. He is Mr. Alan Meltzer, formerly man¬ 
ager of the Gallaudet College Bookstore. Mr. Meltzer has as¬ 
sumed responsibility for management of the building. He has 
also assumed responsibility for our growing book business, 
and his years of experience in this field will add a new dimen¬ 
sion to our operations. At the same time, we are beginning to 
look a bit like a sardine can in our present quarters. At the 
moment we have 23 full-time employes on hand, and expect 
to come up to at least 25 before the summer is over. Another 
new addition to the staff is Mrs. Peggy Martin. Mrs. Martin 
is replacing Mrs. Janet Richards as our receptionist. Mrs. 
Richards is moving over to the Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf, so she is still with us but not of us so to speak. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY was invited by the Regis¬ 
try of Interpreters Board to sit in on the interviewing process 
for selection of the new director of the RID project, since that 
person will be working closely with the Home Office. As was 
announced last month, Mr. Emil Ladner of California has been 
selected to fill the position being vacated by Mr. Albert Pimentel 
who is going to Gallaudet College as Director of Public Service 
Programs. In addition to this meeting which was held in San 
Francisco, the Executive Secretary also attended a meeting 
of the Advisory Board of the National Center for Deaf-Blind 
Youth and Adults in New York. This board is taking on a 
better perspective with the addition of Dr. Jerome Schein as a 
member. More recently, the Executive Secretary met with rep¬ 
resentatives of other organizations for the handicapped in con¬ 
nection with the new Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1971. In 
addition, the Executive Secretary joined with representatives 
of other organizations of and for the handicapped in testifying 
before the House Appropriations Committee seeking restoration 
of training funds for the Rehabilitation Services Administration 
on the grounds that training of personnel to serve the handi¬ 
capped is extremely practical and in the long run economical 
because trained personnel help handicapped persons become 
self-supporting much faster than untrained people and thus take 
them off welfare rolls quicker. 

At the same time, work has been progressing in connection 
with the Mindel-Vernon book which is experiencing technical 
delays. Our best estimate now is that the book will not be 
available until September or October because of a backup at 


made me wish I were born 30 years later. 

Yes! We have come a long way and our deaf youth of 
today may not realize it, but they never had it so good. This 
is what it should be, too.—Lanky. 
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the bindery. However, we are pleased to indicate that the 
press work is completed and all that remains to be done is 
binding. 

The Home Office also completed its proposal with respect 
to sponsoring the World Federation of the Deaf in 1975. This 
proposal has been sent to the delegates of the Federation which 
will meet in Paris in July, and we are very hopeful that our 
bid will be accepted. 

THE HOME OFFICE ALSO RECEIVED its 1971-72 grant 
for the National Census of Deaf People. Due to the current 
situation in Government, we did not receive as much money 
for this year’s program as we had requested and work had 
to be done on the budget again to see if it were possible to con¬ 
tinue operations on the funds allocated. We have a grant for 
$270,000 for the coming year. 

At the same time, the Home Office has been undertaking a 
heavy program in connection with our fund-raising campaign for 
the Home Office Building. We have contacted the state asso¬ 
ciations and the national organizations of the deaf, soliciting 
their support and endorsement with their members. We have 
prepared through Mr. Robert Sampson of the Public Relations 
Committee and Mr. Robert Swain letters, pledge forms and 
receipts for individual contributions for this purpose. Our next 
step of course is to get these printed, addressed and mailed 
since this is a campaign which we hope will involve everyone, 
deaf people, their parents, friends, professionals in the area 
of deafness and every and anyone interested in the deaf. We 
expect to base our appeal on the theme that this is no “promise 
for the future” this is real, this is NOW and this is something 
that belongs not to the NAD, but to every deaf person in the 
United States; a symbol representative of the opportunities and 
advancement made by the deaf people in America. 

THE HOME OFFICE CONTINUES TO RECEIVE ITS USUAL 
QUOTA OF VISITORS. But one of the most interesting of the 
crop was Warren Corryll of the Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf. Warren and his schoolmates came up with the idea that 
what deaf people lack is an International Flag for the Deaf. 
And accordingly they set to work designing the kind of flag 
they felt would be appropriate for this purpose. The MSSD 
students, under Warren’s guidance, prepared several sketches 
of possible flags, complete with explanations for the significance 
of the colors chosen and the design. Altogether it was a most 
impressive arrangement and it is the hope of the Home Office 
that the Executive Board of the National Association of the 
Deaf will accept this as the Association’s presentation gift to 
the World Federation in Paris this month, and will have a flag 
made from the sketches. And ask that this flag be adopted 
officially by the WFD. Because we are hopeful that the design 
will be accepted by the WFD and thus we may at some future 
date show it on the cover of THE DEAF AMERICAN in all 
its glory, no further explanation is being given now. 

FURTHER OPERATIONS: As most readers of this column 
are aware, the NAD holds several basic grants. However, no 
growing association can afford to rest on its laurels, nor coast 
along on the things it has done and is doing. This is especially 
true in view of the great gap in services and other needs that 


deaf people face. Consequently, we are engaged with the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, in 
setting up a study program for the maximum usage of answer¬ 
ing service projects with the teletypewriter systems; we have 
applied to the Public Service Department of Gallaudet College 
to set up an area “Leadership Training Program” similar to 
the one the NAD conducted at Salt Lake City some time back. 
We have several other projects which we hope to undertake, 
either independently or in co-operation with other organizations 
which will be of benefit to all deaf people in this country. This 
is a continuing operation. 

ONE OF THESE CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS is the pro¬ 
duction of electronic devices which will ease some of the more 
persistent problems related to hearing loss. There is some 
question as to just how far the NAD should be involved in what 
might easily be called “gadgetry.” Also what are the kinds of 
gadgets that are most needed by deaf people. For example, 
doorbell systems. This seems to be a critical need, particularly 
an inexpensive system which can be installed anywhere at a 
minimum cost. One such proposed system might cost less 
than $50, be so designed that it would activate a pocket vibrator 
carried on one’s person so that the deaf person will be aware 
that there is someone at the door no matter where he or she 
may be in the house. 

The advantage here, of course, is that no extra wiring is 
needed, and for apartment dwellers, when they move, it can 
easily be taken with them. A cheaper version would utilize 
lights, but this includes wiring problems. By the same token, 
a modification of this device could also function as a telephone 
relay, again serving to let the wearer know the phone is ring¬ 
ing no matter what room he may be in at the time. And again, 
a cheaper version utilizing lights could be made available. 
How about that? 

The telephone-type vibrator might also have some “fringe 
benefits” in the sense that people staying at hotels could com¬ 
bine it with the hotel desk to provide “alarm clock” service. 
What I mean is that they could connect their vibrator to the 
telephone in the hotel and instruct the desk to phone at what 
ever time they wanted to get up. When the phone rings, the 
vibrator will operate and wake the sleeper. All of these things 
appear to be commercially possible, which is to say can be 
manufactured at a price which will not send deaf persons into 
a state of shock. The question is, if such devices were made, 
how many people would want them? Another question might 
be, what devices are most urgently needed? Let’s have some 
feedback here. We would also want some thoughts on the role 
of the NAD and the Home Office in “merchandising” this sort 
o c thing. In other words, how do our members see the role 
of the Association of this respect? Most people are aware that 
the NAD does not “sell” any equipment at this time. We do 
tell people where they can buy different items like Phonetypes, 
alarms, etc., but the only material we have for sale here are 
books and some souvenirs. Is this the right way to handle this? 
Or do members believe this is a responsibility of the NAD? 
The Executive Board of the NAD has frequently pointed out, 
this is YOUR association; tell us what YOU want us to do. 


New Members 

Maryly B. Penrose, New Jersey 
Dr. and Mrs. Andrew Foster, Africa 
Harold A. Willis, Illinois 
Barbara Stoops, South Carolina 
Kelly CaudelL Texas 
Paul M. Culton, California 
John J. Essex, Vermont 
William H. Nelson, California 
Mr. and Mrs. Felix Matzat, Florida 
Helen P. Thomas, California 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Patrick McPherson, 
Kansas 

Caroline Preston, California 
Lorraine V. Jenkins, Oregon 
Mr. and Mrs Gilbert H. Kolda, Wis¬ 
consin 
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Contributions to Home Office 
Building Fund 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Langenberg .$1,000.00 


Robert DeVenny _ 100.09 

Anita Ettinger _- . 100.00 

Agnes Foret _ 100.09 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mudgett _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood . 100.00 
McCay Vernon and 

Joanne Greenberg _ _ _ 90.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark ......... 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann _ 40.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 30.00 

Joyce J. York _ 30.00 

Robert Frisina _ 28.70 


Christine Hiller _ 28.70 

Mary Jane Rhodes ... .. ... 28.70 

Denver Division No. 64, NFSD 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer _ 25.00 

Society for the Deaf, Wickliffe, Ohio 25.00 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher _... 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. George Keadle 15.00 

Delores Bushong _ 14.35 

Sophie Easton . 14.35 

Theresa Swegel _ 14.35 

Rev. Otto Berg . 10.00 

Joanne Greenberg _... 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis 10.00 

Janet Richard _ 5.00 
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National Association of 
the Deaf 

Pledges to Home Office Building Fund 

$1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Schreiber 

$500 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 

$200 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 

$100 and over 

Denver Division No. 64, NFSD 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann. 

$50 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark 
Mrs. Theresa Swegel 
Barbara Schreiber 
Marcus T. Delk, Jr. 

Under $50 
Delores Bushong 
Mrs. Janet Richard 
Mrs. Edythe Denning 
Mrs. Sophie Easton 
Christine Hiller 
Mrs. Janet Barber 
Mrs. Glenn Ennis 
Loraine Di Pietro 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
May 1971 
Income 

National Association of the Deaf 


Contributions _$ 65.00 

Dividends _ 205.29 

Indirect costs for grants _5,312.97 

Membership dues —. 853.00 

Publications 
"Basic Course in 

Communication _$1,534.94 

Fant _ 220.65 

Riekehof _ 29.75 

Watson _ 109.50 

"Dictionary of Idioms". 45.80 

Others _ 427.40 

Total _ 2,368.04 

Quota payments 

(state associations) _ 5,107.50 

Reimbursements _ 257.00 

Services rendered _ 52.30 

Jr. NAD Camp _ 1,380.00 

Sale of stocks - 12,216.52 

Home Building loans ..34,000.00 

Summer Sign Institute _ 370.00 

Total .... 


$62,187.62 


Deaf American 


Advertising ___$ 32.05 

Deaf American subscriptions _ 980.50 

NAD subscriptions _ 280.00 

Single copies _ 22.50 

Total ___$ 1,315.05 


Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 


Advertising __$ 6.25 

Captioned Films_ 25.85 

Deaf American (membership) _ 280.00 

Dues and subscriptions_ 219.60 

Executive Secretary's expenses ... 87.65 

Executive Secretary's salary _ 1,692.00 

F.I.C.A. _ 175.30 

Insurance _ 42.77 

Inventory - 1,338.00 

Payroll _ 2,037.29 

Postage - 209.69 

Rent - 1,400.00 

Services rendered .. 762.22 

Supplies _ 800.74 

Telephone .. 106.13 

Returned checks _ 18.24 

Jr. NAD _ 1,485.25 

Down payment on 

Home Office Building _108,000.00 

Additional settlement fee _ 1,351.77 

Total ____$118,019.74 


Deaf American 


F.I.C.A. .. 

Payroll _ 

Postage 

Home Office _ 

2nd class _ 

Total _ 

Printing _ 

Rent _ 

Telephone _ 

Travel _ 

Professional service 
Total _ 


.$ 


15.60 

335.00 


.$ 15.88 
. 102.05 


118.93 

1,803.65 

10.00 

16.40 

7.80 

12.50 


$ 


2,319.88 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 

Personnel 

F.I.C.A. .$ 146.92 

insurance .. 34.36 


Salary ___ 2,825.50 

Total _ 3,006.78 

Postage _ 32.58 

Telephone _ 88.77 

Travel _ 90.89 

Indirect costs _ 1,412.75 

Per diem _ 225.00 

Total _$ 4,856.77 


Communicative Skills Program 

Personnel 

Salaries__$2,583.54 

F.I.C.A. _ 134.62 

Benefits _ 22.20 

Total _$2,745.36 

Professional Services 

Teachers _ 950.00 

Total _ 950.00 

Travel 

Director .. 173.26 

Total _ 173.26 

Per Diem 

Director _ 112.50 

Total _ 112.50 

Other 

Supplies _ 14.50 

Comm./Shipping _ 95.02 

Administrative Costs __ 800.00 

Total _ 909.52 

Indirect Costs _ 327.25 

Total Expenses _$ 5,217.89 


National Census of the Deaf 

Employee benefits 

Insurance _$ 58.07 

F.I.C.A. _ 226.96 


Total ... 

Payroll _ 

Postage _ _ 

Professional services 

Consultants _ 

Data processing __ 

Total _ 

Supplies _ 

Telephone _ 

Travel ___ 

Indirect costs _ 

Total _ 


_$ 285.03 

_4,516.70 

_ 3,046.19 

50.00 

3,450.17 

_ 3,500.17 

_ 18.00 

_ 102.71 

_ 80.00 

_ 2,253.35 


$13,802.15 


World Federation of the Deaf 

Payroll -$1,069.24 

F.I.C.A. - 48.32 

Postage _ .84 

Insurance _ 10.09 

Indirect costs _ 519.62 

Total - $1,648.11 


Summer Sign Institute 

Travel ___$ 916.82 

Per diem _ __ 61.00 

Postage _ 4.01 

Telephone _ 51.58 

Total - 1,033.41 

Total Grant Expenses _$26,558.33 


State Associations 


Graner Heads Missouri Association 

At its June 11-13 convention in Inde¬ 
pendence, the Missouri Association of the 
Deaf elected Gerald Graner of St. Louis 
as its president for the next two years. 
Other officers chosen: 

Raymond Atwood of St. Louis, first vice 
president; Francis Shaver of Marshall, 
second vice president; Georgetta Graybill 
of Kansas City, secretary; Thomas E. 
Short of St. Louis, treasurer; Russell Dzu- 
rick of Fulton, Home Fund treasurer. 

Louisianans Choose Mowad 

Meeting in New Orleans the first week¬ 
end in June, the Louisiana Association of 
the Deaf voted in the following officers 
for 1971-1973: 

Anthony Mowad of Oakdale, president; 
Medford Magill of Baton Rouge, vice presi¬ 
dent; Lucius Walker of Baton Rouge, sec¬ 
retary; Max Ray of Baton Rouge, treas¬ 
urer; James Henderson of Shreveport, 
Oliver Childress of New Orleans and 
Nolan Diaz of Napoleonville, members of 
the board of directors. 

Mrs. Betty Broecker of New Orleans 
was named chairman of the Henry J. 
Soland Scholarship Memorial Fund. Tan- 
zey Garcille of Oberlin was chosen ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

Ohio Re-elects Dick Petkovich 

Dick Petkovich was re-elected president 
of the Ohio Association of the Deaf at 
its June convention in Akron. Other offi¬ 
cers for 1971-1973: Ben Medlin, vice presi¬ 
dent; Dorothy Vegas, secretary; and Al¬ 
vin Hawk, treasurer. 

Ohio’s Representatives at the 1972 con¬ 
vention of the National Association of the 
Deaf in Miami Beach will be Dotson Angell 
and William Blevins. 


Ralph White At Texas Helm 

Ralph White is the new president of the 
Texas Association of the Deaf. A voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation specialist, White is a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
National Association of the Deaf. 

Other Texas officers: Weldon Hillis, vice 
president; Opal Piercy, secretary; and 
John R. Murray, treasurer. Bert Poss 
was named Representative at the 1972 
NAD convention, with Lillian Browning 
as alternate. 

Hoosiers Choose Leslie Massey 

New president of the Indiana Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf is Leslie Massey. He 
was elected at the IAD’s biennial conven¬ 
tion on June 19. Other officers: 

Norman Brown, first vice president; 
Robert Pickrell, second vice president; 
Gary Olsen, secretary; Homer Wesley, 
Jr., treasurer. Other members of the 
board of directors are Gale Walker, Dr. 
A. A. Hajna, Winona Alter and Jess M. 
Smith. 

Joseph Kindred was chosen Represen¬ 
tative at the 1972 convention of the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf. 

Professional Society For The Deaf 

Holds Fourth Annual Banquet 

Carl Hoppls’ Westbury Manor was the 
scene of the fourth annual banquet of 
the American Professional Society for 
the Deaf on May 3. Guest speaker was 
Stephen M. Peck, head of S. M. Peck 
and Co. and vice chairman-elect of the 
Board of Governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange. He spoke on “The New 
York Stock Exchange and the Public.” 

The American Professional Society for 
the Deaf is a service organization run by 
professional deaf people who are eager 
to find ways and means to be of service 
to their fellowmen. Edgar Bloom, the 
organization’s president, announced at the 
banquet that APSD will present scholar¬ 
ships to qualified deaf students planning 
higher education, a landmark decision for 
the APSD. 


Pennsylvania Convention In Philadelphia 

The Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf will have its 1971 state 
convention at the Philadelphia Marriott Motor Hotel, August 20-22. President of the 
PSAD is John F. Maurer. Secretary is Frank J. Nemscick, 603 Blue Ribbon Avenue, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 17112. 
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'OKLAHOMA' CAST—Above is the full cast of the Marlton School's production of "Oklahoma." It was 
unusual for a group of deaf students to present a popular musicale. 


Marlton School Presents ’Oklahoma’ 

Story and Photographs by John Aronovici, Vice Principal, Marlton School for the Deaf 


A musical presented by deaf students? 
Yes, Marlton’s drama class did it. Never 
to say no to any assignment, the presen¬ 
tation of “Oklahoma” was seen on five 
different dates to the delight of audiences, 
both deaf and hearing. 

Marlton’s drama class is coached by 
Miss Carol Billone, (Gallaudet graduate) 
and graduate of Los Angeles City School’s 
deaf education classes. 

“Oklahoma” was presented on May 26, 
27 and 28 and June 4 and 5. Costumes 
were made by the homemaking classes. 
Sets were made by industrial arts stu¬ 
dents. Programs and tickets were printed 
in the school print shop. Dance scenes 
were coached by the physical education 
teachers. 


Missouri-Kansas . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Mike McGlynn (nee 
Sharon Adams) of Olathe are parents of a 
daughter, Bonnie Bee, born March 8. They 
have another daughter, Gayle Dawn. 

Mr. and Mrs. 'William Smith (Deanne 
Wolfe) became the parents of a baby 
girl on May 8, which also was the birth¬ 
day of her brother, Oneal of Grandview. 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Prail (Rose Ann 
Morris) became the parents of Jeffrey 
Lee on May 11. Mr. and Mrs. Bob Morris 
are the grandparents. 

Harold H. Price, a native Kansas Citian 
(Kansas City, Kansas, that is), has re- 


The play was presented a la Theatre of 
the Deaf using four hearing people as 
readers. The students used the language 
of signs while the readers and taped music 
provided the sound. Capitol Records pre¬ 
sented the school with a tape from the 
original recording of the Broadway show. 
In addition, the drama students viewed 
the film version of the play for additional 
understanding of their roles. 

Marlton School for the Deaf is the largest 
public day school in the West, with an en¬ 
rollment of nearly 400 pupils from pre¬ 
school through secondary, with a staff of 
120, including 69 teachers. It is operated 
by the Special Education Branch of Los 
Angeles City Schools. Mrs. Rhoda Free¬ 
man is principal. 


tired from his job at the Battenfield Oil 
Co. Harold had worked for the Paper 
Supply Company as a linotype operator 
for about 11 years. He eventually went 
to work for North American Aviation 
to help build the famous B-25 bombers 
during World War II as a leadman in the 
electrical and radio department. He 
started working for Battenfield Oil Co. in 
October 1945. Harold is a 1925 graduate 
of the Kansas School for the Deaf. 

Chester Jeffries recently retired on doc¬ 
tors’ orders. He had spent six weeks in 
Research Hospital. Chester terminated 
his employment with Woolf Brothers 
where he was a presser for many years. 


Leslie Elmore and Delores Osborn were 
married on May 22 at Calvary Baptist 
Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Mather celebrated 
their 40th wedding anniversary with a 
reception on April 2 given by their son 
and daughter. 

Charles Lee Hudspeth, 81, passed away 
May 27 at a nursing home in Kansas City, 
Kans. He had retired in 1957 after 40 
years as a beef boner for Wilson & Co. 

Los Angeles . . . 

The business meeting and election at 
the Los Angeles Club on Sunday, May 16, 
w r as well attended with around 120 mem¬ 
bers in good standing showing up. Presi¬ 
dent Dyke, Secretary Lesniak, Treasurer 
Gerichs and Financial Secretary Ander¬ 
son were all re-elected for another term. 
Newcomers include Vice President Lillian 
Eberhardt and Trustees Julius Boxer and 
Oliver K. Sandager, who join holdover 
Trustee Doris Elliott. Lou Dyer was 
elected to the Executive Board. 

Lyle Hinks was elected to serve as the 
LACD representative to the Greater Los 
Angeles Council on Deafness and West 
Wilson will serve as chairman of the 1973 
PCDBA Bowling Tournament Committee 
with Milton Miller as his good right hand. 

We are glad to report that Lester Hage- 
meyer is okay. He entered the hospital 
recently for a checkup and was given a 
clean bill of health! 

Patsy Gaffney is mighty busy nowadays! 
She recently bought a home in Torrance 
and is busily fixing it up and thinking of 
investing her money in real estate. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Ruggero and Effie 
Rowe have flown off to Alaska and intend 
to sightsee throughout the “frozen north” 
before coming back to the “lower 48” a 
month hence. 

George B. Elliott, president of the Great¬ 
er Los Angeles Council on Deafness 
(GLAD), was one of eight deaf persons 
attending the meeting of President Nixon’s 
Committee on the Handicapped held in 
Washington April 15-16 along with some 
1500 other representatives from all 
branches of the handicapped. George also 
attended a workshop on community serv¬ 
ices and met Mr. Howard Cordell who is 
chairman of the Los Angeles County Co¬ 
ordination Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped and set up a liaison be¬ 
tween this group and the GLAD which 
should open doors for deaf people in more 
places, locally, that employ the handi¬ 
capped. 

Mrs. Bernice Martin passed away May 
1 at the age of 86 and was laid to rest in 
Forest Lawn, Glendale. In lieu of flow¬ 
ers, contributions were sent to the CHAD. 

Mrs. Ruth Chase has been in the hos¬ 
pital for eye surgery. Tessie Bernstein 
also spent some time in the hospital for 
surgery and daughter Anna Petrillo has 
just returned home from a painful siege 
in the hospital where she underwent foot 
surgery. 

Ida Mae Moulder received a letter from 
Izora Sherman just the other day saying 
that her husband Art is not at all well 
and it would be nice if you folks would 
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KENDALL SCHOOL GRADUATES—Nine students were graduated from the Kendall Demonstration Ele¬ 
mentary School for the Deaf at a ceremony June 15/ in the Gallaudet College Auditorium. Grouped around 
Nanette Fabray who delivered a commencement message are Patricia Besley, Terry Bishop, Barbara Coles, 
Anita Gray, Gregory Hill, Acquaranetta Maupins, Prasad Ram, Stanley Ray and Gwendolyn Williams. 


send him cards: W. Art Sherman, 2100 
Hildarose Drive, #3, Silver Spring, Md. 
20902. 

Mrs. Edith Baird left Los A in mid May 
for a two month visit to Dallas, Detroit 
and other points to see friends and visit 
her daughters. Kathleen Hill Patterson 
also went to Dallas to see her father, 
Troy Hill, and family. 

We have just learned of the death of 
Bernard Siegel on April 19. Bernard would 
have been 90 years old in August. Ida 
Cohen died recently of heart failure. She 
was employed at the Hall of Records for 
many years and was a product of the LA 
Oral School some 50 years ago. 

Esther Egger flew to Milwaukee to see 
friends and family she had not seen in 
some 18 years and reports that her brother 
is improving although he has lost 52 
pounds. She and her sister, Helen Rob¬ 
erts, returned home in mid-June so Helen 
could get ready for the trip she plans with 
Herbtours. 

Everybody went to Las Vegas June 5 
. . . well, almost everybody did! The 
LACD’s Las Vegas Nite closely resembled 
the action in any Las Vegas casino what 
with two blackjack tables, roulette, craps, 
LACDeno, etc. . . . and all of it legal, 
mind you! The evening started off at 5 
p.m. with a dinner of roast beef and 
broiled chicken prepared by Oliver K. 
Sandager and Curtis Pasley after which 
folks collected their chips and went to 
town Las Vegas style wearing their LACD 
membership buttons (O.K. tells us 33 new 
members signed up that night just so 
they could wear a button) and losing their 
chips in record time at the tables pre¬ 
sided over by such people as Bob and 
Roger Skinner, Emory and Evelyn Gerich, 
Kyle Workman, Art Newman and West 
Wilson with Sylvia Sandager dispensing 
chips until folks ran out of money. Jeri 
Fail and Anna Petrillo had the most fun 
running the LACDeno table. Freddie 
Vacca entertained with songs and dances 
from the stage and life membership 
awards were presented Lou Dyer and 
Emory Gerichs (Ray Ruwet wasn’t pres¬ 
ent to get his) and engraved metal life 
membership cards were also presented. 
(We regret very much we did not obtain 
the complete list.) 

The LACD wishes to thank Oliver K. 
Sandager for his able chairmanship of 
the above affair as well as those who 
assisted him in the month-long prepara¬ 
tions, especially Curtis Pasley, and Ruth 
Skinner, Frances Pasley, Doris and My¬ 
ron Lesniak, Sanford Diamond, in addi¬ 
tion to those mentioned above . . . and a 
very special bouquet to Phyllis Newman 
for the lovely cake she baked and deco¬ 
rated for the life members. 

Visitors to the LACD during June in¬ 
cluded Olive Seely and Mabel (Jones) 
Schultz of San Francisco, guests of Earl 
and Verda Smith; Mrs. Bertha Irion and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Hiken of St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Benedict of 
Cincinnati; Mr. and Mrs. Carl Robertson 
of Hayward and Harry Jacobs of Oakland. 
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Art and Phyliss Newman motored to 
Flordia on vacation and are now back 
with us looking healthy, happy, and at 
least 10 years younger. Henry and Bessie 
Watt drove to Overland Park, Kans., to 
visit their son and family and get ac¬ 
quainted with their new baby grandson. 
They were gone a month and the club 
didn’t seem the same without them. 

Emory and Evelyn Gerichs went to 
Texas to see their daughter and brought 
the four grandchildren home with them. 
They cut short their visit due to the death 
of Mrs. Brown at the CHAD. West and 
Thelma Wilson visited their daughters and 
took in the bowling tournament at Stock- 
ton over the Memorial Day weekend as 
did almost everyone else in town. 

The Southern Nevada Association of the 
Deaf announces its sixth Annual Singles 
Classic will be held at Charleston Heights 
Lanes, Las Vegas, on Saturday, Septem¬ 
ber 25, with squad times at 11:30 a.m. 
and 1:30 and 3:30 p.m. followed by a 
social in Crown Hall at the Lanes that 
evening. Robert Kramer is chairman of 
the event, assisted by Johnny Siders and 
Len Marshall. 

Mike and Sally Korach tell us their son 
got married in May after some 20 years’ 
service in the Army. 

The Curtis Pasleys have finally learned 
what happened to their little Beetle: 
(West insists on calling a Volkswagen a 
Beetle although everyone knows it’s noth¬ 
ing but a pregnant roller skate) which 
was stolen last April 26 in Burbank. The 
police in Brawley found the car parked 
on the highway . . . and even wanted to 
give them a ticket! However, Curits says 
it is the insurance company’s headache 
since he is already driving a brand new 
car! 

Mrs. Helen Davis of Sherman Oaks 
donated a beautiful TV to the LACD which 
will be placed upstairs in the card room. 
West Wilson and Tony obligingly picked up 
the set and many thanks, Helen. . 


Nebraska . . . 

Dora (Uman) Miller died at the age of 
51 on April 29 in Omaha. She is survived 
by her husband, Elvin, one son and one 
daughter, her mother, sister and two 
brothers. Dora and Elvin were classmates 
and graduated together in 1937 at NSD 
and had been married over 28 years. She 
had worked for many years as supervisor 
of the NSD dining room. She was active 
in the work of the Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church and had held offices in the Ne¬ 
braska Association of the Deaf and the 
NSD Alumni Association. 

Cora M. Grauer passed away on May 4 
at the age of 81. She was the mother of 
Mary Lou Johnson. 

Rodney Clement, an NSD graduate of 
1965, was married to Sharry Lynn Peter¬ 
son of Des Moines on June 19. 

Leona and Glenn Ogiers of Wakefield, 
Neb., celebrated their 25th wedding an¬ 
niversary with an open house at the resi¬ 
dence on June 13. 

A surprise housewarming party was giv¬ 
en in honor of Bob and Rose Marie Patz- 
ner of Council Bluffs on June 5. 

Mr. and Mrs. August Lee Girardier an¬ 
nounced the marriage of their daughter, 
Eileen Marie Schowalter, to Lawrence H. 
Forestal, Jr., on June 19 in St. Louis, in 
Christ Church Cathedral. Larry has been 
teaching for the last several years at NSD. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Wittwer are look¬ 
ing forward to celebrating their 50th 
wedding anniversary in July. They en¬ 
joy living in the Pilgrim Tower in Los 
Angeles. Isaac is the only surviving mem¬ 
ber of the 1904 class of NSD. 

Mrs. Glenda Drake Kluver (NSD 1956) 
was married in April to Kenneth Long- 
more of Denver. Kenneth also attended 
NSD. 

The second oldest daughter of the Wil¬ 
bur Sawhill family of Des Moines, Debbie, 
has passed the Gallaudet College entrance 
examinations and will enter college next 
fall, starting as a freshman. Debbie, who 
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is hard of hearing, has been attending a 
public high school. Her younger sister, 
Doreen, has been attending the Iowa 
School for the Deaf. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Meyer (nee Ar¬ 
lene Ekwall) celebrated their 25th wedding 
anniversary on April 18 with a reception 
in the Bethlehem Lutheran Church base¬ 
ment. They were married on Easter Sun¬ 
day, April 21, 1946, in Lincoln. 


Texas . . . 

The Conway Wootens of Austin have a 
baby boy born April 13 named Leigh 
Allen. 

Clifton Seale, 77, of Kerens, was killed 
March 26 when his car was struck by 
a freight train. 

New officers of the Ephphatha Lions 
Club in Austin: Gwendel Butler, president; 


Jack Hensley, first vice president; Julius 
Seeger, second vice president; Larry Ev¬ 
ans, third vice president; Jack Thomp- 
sen, secretary; E. Easley, treasurer; Billy 
Griffin, tail twister; Monty Frazier, tamer; 
Luther Marks, Glenn Brunson and Sammy 
Lane, directors. 

Kelly Air Force Base in San Antonio 
now employs about 12 deaf key punch 
operators. 




SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 


SPORTS EDITOR 


7530 HAMPTON AVE. #303, HOLLYWOOD, CA. 90046 


We have heard from the North Carolina enthusiastic YES to our request regard- The dates are June 28-29-30, July 1, 
School for the Deaf at Morganton through ing NCSD as the site for the 1972 National 1972. Full details will be printed in a fu- 
Superintendent Ranee Henderson. It’s an World Games for the Deaf Tryouts. ture issue. 


CHAMPIONSHIP SEQUENCE—These photos were taken at the Colorado State Class A High School wrestling championships held at Northern Colorado Uni¬ 
versity in Greeley, February 12-13, 1971, featuring Fidel Martinez of the Colorado School for the Deaf. Photo at upper left shows Martinez wrestling with 

the boy who took second in the Triple A state meet last year. Photo at upper right, Martinez was the winner over that boy, thus retaining his Class A crown. 

Photo at lower left, Fidel was embraced by his brother, his nephew, nieces and aunts as he walked off the mat with his second state title. Photo at lower 

right shows Fidel receiving his medal with Coach Alonzo Whitt. 
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Fidel Martinez Repeats 
As State Mat King 

A field of 96 wrestlers from 28 high 
schools competed for the team and 12 
individual championships of the Colorado 
State Class A Prep Wrestling Tournament 
held at Northern Colorado University, 
Greeley, February 12-13. 

Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind 
which had six wrestlers in the finals, two 
of them blind, racked up 26 points to take 
sixth place in the tournament, and Fidel 
Martinez successfully defended his 145- 
pound class title. 

A born leader, Fidel captained the foot¬ 
ball, wrestling and track teams this past 
year. In retaining his state mat crown, 
he received the Colorado Spring Gazette 
Telegraph’s Player of the Week award. 
He was a junior. “He’ll be back with us 
next season,” remarked happy A1 Whitt, 
Martinez’s coach. “And it surely makes 
our team look good for another shot at 
the crown.” 

The deaf grappler, who will be after 
his third consecutive state title next year, 
feels that /y this year's tournament was 
tougher. The kid I wrestled for the 
championship was in second place last 
year in the AAA meet. He was a real 
good wrestler." 

Wes Eisenhard of Middle Park High 
School was the opponent. He had to 
wrestle in the Single A because his father 
moved to the town where the school is 
located. He pushed Martinez to the fin¬ 
ish. “A few key mistakes in the first 
round hurt Fidel,” commented Whitt. 
“But in the second period, I told him to 
ride Eisenhart to get the time. In the 
third stanza, he escaped quick and then 
hit Eisenhart for a take down before he 
could recover. Fidel won the decision, 
7-5, and it was a good effort the way he 
came back from 5-2.” 

Martinez had a sparkling 21-1 mark for 
the season. His lone defeat came at the 
hands of Rocky Ford High’s Ron Soden, 
a AA competitor who won a berth in 
the state and took runnerup honors. Oddly 
enough, Martinez was forced to wrestle 
155 pounds at the time and was decisioned 
by an 11-9 margin. He was really upset 
but after the long explanation that Whitt 
gave him, he took it. Whitt also told 
him that it was better to have at least 
one defeat to get the pressure off and be 
ready for the state competition. Whitt 
also told him about Dan Gable who had 
won all the matches without any taste of 
defeat until his last NCAA meet in the 
finals. Fidel took first in all the tourna¬ 
ments against Double A and Triple A. 
He was chosen to represent Colorado in 
the All Stars vs. the Japanese touring 
wrestling team at 155 last February. 
“Martinez,” remarked Whitt, “is the great¬ 
est high school wrestler for the deaf and 
hearing I ever coached . . . Fidel is very 
eager to try out for the USA squad for 
the Malmo Games.” 

Martinez hopes to go to NTID. “He’s 
worked with college boys when he goes 
home to Monte Vista on breaks,” com¬ 
mented Whitt. “Some are from Adams 
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BENNIE FULLER, most publicized deaf prep eager 
in the country from the Arkansas School for the 
Deaf, will play for Pensacola (Fla.) Junior College 
next year. 

State and others go to Colorado Univer¬ 
sity. They’ve helped him learn new holds 
and he’s getting the idea of competing on 
the college level.” 

As for his other activities, Martinez 
excels in each. He was voted the Black 
Forest League’s first team center in 
eight-man football. In track, he placed 
first among 41 boys with a time of 4:49.1 
in the mile in the District Meet recently. 

In the leadership category, Whitt looks 
on Martinez as an assistant. “He really 
helps out with the younger kids,” re¬ 
flected Whitt. “When one of them could 
use a hold he hasn’t tried yet, Fidel will 
get on the mat and show him. He has 
a natural style himself and can get it 
across well. He also keeps the spirit up, 
staying with a boy when he has lost and 
is always one of the first to congratulate 
his teammates when they’ve won.” 

Fuller Signs Grant-In-Aid 
Scholarship With Pensacola 

Bennie Fuller, the two-time deaf prep 
Basketball Player of the Year from the 
Arkansas School for the Deaf and one 
of the most widely sought players in the 
Southwest, signed a grant-in-aid with 
Pensacola (Fla.) Junior College last April 
27 at ASD. 

Fuller, who had been contacted by ap¬ 
proximately 50 colleges from across the 
nation, finished with 4,595 points in his 
four-year prep career for an average of 
39.2. The past season he had 1,681 points, 
averaging 50.9 per game. He was named 
to the Sunkist and BC Scouting Report 
All-America teams, made the All-Southern 
team and will play in the Arkansas All- 
Star game this August. 

Fuller was signed by Pensacola JC head 
coach Jim Atkinson, a native of Fordyce, 
Ark. Atkinson attended the University of 
Arkansas three years and Arkansas A&M 
one year. 

“This has been a hard decision,” Full¬ 
er’s coach, Houston Nutt, said th^t Tues¬ 


day night. “We could have tried to get 
Bennie in a four-year school, but we not 
only want him to play, we want him to 
get an education, too. This way, he can 
get vocational training and work on it 
for two years, and go from there.” 

Nutt, who with his famous brother Clyde 
was born and reared in Fordyce, said 
that if Fuller attended a four-year college, 
there might have been difficulty scholas¬ 
tically, since Fuller is totally deaf. At 
Pensacola he will concentrate exclusively 
on a printing vocation. 

“I haven’t seem him play a game,” At¬ 
kinson said. “But somebody that had his 
percentage and scored that many points, 
you can’t go wrong with.” Atkinson said 
he had read about Fuller in the Pensacola 
papers and contacted Nutt. “We knew 
we had a possibility for him in our pro¬ 
gram.” 

Fuller recently visited the Pensacola 
campus. “I worked out with him and 
was impressed by his quickness and 
speed,’” Atkinson said. “Our program 
should fit his type of play. 

Nutt said that Fuller visited the Mem¬ 
phis State University campus but was 
not impressed. 

Swimming Without Sound At RIT 

This is the caption of an article by 
Craig Stolze in the Sunday magazine sec¬ 
tion of the Rochester Democrat and Chron¬ 
icle for April 11, 1971, reprinted below: 

Through the pool they splash, racing 
to applause they do not hear. 

Only seconds before they sliced into 
the water, sent there by a starter’s gun 
they barely heard or didn’t hear at all. 

Rochester Institute of Technology’s 
powerful team has as part of its nucleus 
a group of deaf swimmers. 

Adjusting to the five non-hearing strok- 
ers has been a challenge to Coach John 
Buckholtz just as it has been to the swim¬ 
mers. 

Swimming without sound presents a 
problem in the opinion of Buckholtz. 

“It’s definitely a handicap,” said the 
young RIT coach. “The adrenalin doesn’t 
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get flowing like it does, when one can 
hear a crowd hollering. It would be like 
playing basketball in front of no fans, 

I suppose.” 

“However, the boys do seem to sense 
pretty well what is going on in the 
crowd,” he added. 

Adjusting to a “team” concept is an 
obstacle for deaf swimmers. Theirs has 
been an individual challenge. 

“The boys are very time conscious,” 
said Buckholtz. “Instead of verbal praise, 
they get satisfaction from doing a good 
job, from the clock. All of them are 
thinkers in the pool and can tell you their 
times at any point of a race.” 

Buckholtz, in fact, doesn’t see any dis¬ 
similarity in his deaf swimmers and his 
“hearing” swimmers. 

“The deaf kids are not freaks. They 
are just good, wholesome kids with a 
hearing problem. I don’t treat them any 
differently than I do the kids who can 
hear.” 

“Rather than try to split them up from 
the others, I have tried to bring them to¬ 
gether,” he said. 

At first, a lack of communication be¬ 
tween coach and deaf swimmers presented 
a problem. 

But Geoff Lowe, a deaf junior breast- 
stroker from Hinsdale, Ill., and a Yugo 
69 swimmer, helped resolve that. 

“Three years ago when we started the 
program,” said Buckholtz, “Lowe and I 
sat down to talk over how to handle it. 
He has gotten so good at reading lips 
that I don’t even think of him as a deaf 
boy now. Sometimes I even forget him 
when I’m asked to list our deaf swim¬ 
mers. Geoff can read my lips and ‘sign’ 
to the other deaf kids. He’s phenomenal. 
He can read my lips when I’m standing 
sideways.” 

Buckholtz has picked up some of the 
language of signs to use in communica¬ 
tion. “I had virtually no background in 
it at all when we started but we get 
along pretty well now,” said the former 
East Ridge High School in Rochester and 
Cortland State swimmer. 

His deaf swimmers are freshmen Ron 
Trumble of Jacksonville Beach, Fla.; Al¬ 
bert Walla, Jr., of Stamford, Conn.; Ken 
Dardick of Creve Grove, Mo., and Barry 
Hill of Coral Gables, Fla., and junior 
Lowe. 

“Most of them grew up in swimming 
and had a lot of experience before they 
came here,” said Buckholtz. The deaf 
swimmers are enrolled at RIT under the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
program. It pays their expenses in col¬ 
lege. 

“Some of them came out of schools 
for the deaf and some out of hearing 
high schools and this also presents some¬ 
thing of a problem in integrating them 
into the teamwork concept which I em¬ 
phasize,” said the coach. 

Two of the boys, Walla and Trumble, 
have held national deaf and world deaf 
records, and both competed for the 
United States in the “Deaf Olympics” held 
at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, in 1969. 


RIT’s powerful club also has “hearing” 
swim stars in Co-captains Marv Pallis- 
check of Penfield, N.Y., David Oates of 
Vestal, N.Y., freshmen Mike Kenna of 
Pottsville, Pa., Don Carlson of Webster, 
N.Y., and Kip Miller of Harrisburg, Pa., 
juniors Mike Cahill of Rochester and Bill 
Kleitz of Binghamton and diver Joe Shep- 
anski of Hilton, N.Y., a high school pole 
vaulter who had never been a competitive 
swim team member before. 

“I have had nine deaf swimmers in 
all.” said Buckholtz, “but only one who 
could not hear the starter’s gun at all. 
They can’t hear the command ‘Take Your 
Marks’ and have to watch their opponents. 
But once down, they can faintly hear the 
gun or feel the vibration of it.” 

The composite success of deaf and hear¬ 
ing boys on the Tiger team has generated 
a lot of enthusiasm on campus. 

“It’s packed every time we have a 
meet,” said the coach. “You can’t get 
a seat. 

“We beat University of Rochester to 
open the season. They’re tough; last year 
they swamped us. But from then on we 
have been picking up steam,” said Buck¬ 
holtz, whose team was 5-7 last year. 

And in the midst of the applause they 
cannot hear are his five deaf swimmers 
as much a part of the team as those who 
hear the noise that spurs them on. 

* * sjs 

All coaches dream of an unbeaten sea¬ 
son but for most it's a lifelong project 
of frustration. But after only three years, 
and thanks to those deaf swimmers RIT 
coach John Buckholtz is on the threshold. 
The Tigers won all dual meets including 
a 62-51 victory over Colgate University 
and were 16-0 for the season and became 
ICAC Conference champs. They finished 


second in the state finals as Trumble 
got two thirds, and one fifth, while Walla 
got one second, one third, one fourth and 
one fifth. Hill got two Uths and Dardick 
got two 9ths. The Tigers are now 39-12 
since the sport was initiated at RIT in 
the 1967-68 school year. 

While competing for RIT, Ronnie Trum¬ 
ble set three new American Deaf records 
. . . 2:11.2 in 200 IM, 4:52.3 in 400 IM 
and 2:29.3 in 200 Breast. Albert Walla 
also shattered three new American Deaf 
marks, all in long distance freestyle events 
. . . 5:23.7 in 500 yards, 11:21.0 in 1,000 
yards and 19:16.4 in 1,650 yards. 

TROY HAYDON RETURNS TO 
TSD ATHLETICS 

Troy Haydon is returning to Tennessee 
School for the Deaf. He has resigned as 
track coach at Carson-Newman College 
to become athletic director and super¬ 
vising teacher of health and physical edu¬ 
cation at TSD. 

Haydon previously coached both foot¬ 
ball and track at TSD and was named 
the national Deaf Prep Football Coach 
of the year in 1966. At Carson-Newman, 
he led the Eagles to two Volunteer State 
Athletic Conference track titles and fin¬ 
ished second this year. He was named 
NAIA District 24 track coach of the year 
in 1969 and 1970. 

“I look forward to returning to TSD,” 
said Haydon, “but I plan to remain an 
active recruiter for Carson-Newman.” 

MORE ABOUT WRESTLING 

Peter Ripley, dean of students and ath¬ 
letic director of the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, wrote us to fill us 
in on the details of the fine wrestling 
record of the school this year. Coach 
Harold Deuel again did a marvelous job 
with his grapplers and closed with a vie- 


EXPECTING? 


ARRIVALS 

WILL NEED THE NEW 

"S.S.S." __. 

SUPER- 
SENSITIVE 
SIGNAL 

FOR BABY'S CRY 

$38.95 Postpaid 
Includes adapter for 
extension cord. 

OUR OTHER APPLIANCES: 

NEW ALL-STEEL SAFETY BUZZER __ S 6.95 

AIR-COOLED BED VIBRATOR ..14.95 

DOORBELL SIGNALS (home or apt.) .__ 24.95 

FLASHERS 75c; OUTLETS 45c; 
FEED-THROUGH SWITCHES 75c. 

Write us what you need. 

"WE PAY THE POSTAGE" 




j WAKE-UP ALARMS 

and other appliances 
For the Deaf 

DO YOU NEED A FLASHING LAMP, BUZZER 
OR VIBRATOR TO WAKE YOU? 

ORDER 

OUR NEW CLOCK. 

• Luminous dial 

• Built-in flasher 

• Sweep-second hand 

• On-off switch 

• Outlet in back 

• Just plug it in. 

PRICE $12.45 "THE DIALITE" 

FULLY GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION. 

• 

We will gladly send you 
our brochures, order 
blank and self-addressed 
envelope. 

NO OBLIGATION 

"WE PAY THE 
POSTAGE" 


VIBRALARM SERVICE 

29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 
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tory which gave him a 12-3 season record. 
This was the best wrestling record ever 
at NCSD and among the top records of 
deaf prep teams in the United States. 
All of NCSD’s competition was from 
schools around Western North Carolina 
that are far larger than NCSD, and which 
have had the benefit of many years of 
wrestling competition. Coach Deuel, him¬ 
self a Gallaudet College graduate, has 
worked wonders with his boys over the 
past several years. He was ably assisted 
this year by a newcomer to the NCSD 
athletic staff, Dick Covalinski. 

Billy Thompson was the outstanding per¬ 
former on Coach Deuel's wrestling team, 
in the 101 weight class. Two years ago 
he was a 98-pounder with a hernia. Last 
year he joined the NCSD team and got 
off to a slow start, but finished strong and 
posted a 9-3 record. He finished fourth 
in the Western North Carolina invitational 
and also fourth in the Western Sectional 
Tournament at the end of the season. 
This past year, his junior year, Billy was 
even better. He competed in 11 dual 
meets, winning 10 matches. He pinned 
his opponents six times in 10 victories. 
His fastest pin was 37 seconds. In the 
same Western North Carolina Invitational, 
he went all the way to the finals and 
took runnerup honors in the 100-pound 
class. For his efforts, Thompson was 
named as “Athlete of the Week” for 
Burke County by the local newspaper. 

Other outstanding NCSD wrestlers were 
Ben Hilliard, Darrell Moore, Donnie 
Reeves, Prentis McMillan, Ken Simmons, 
David Hendrix, Reid Russ, Gene Oxen- 
dine, Joe Deloatche and Carl Jackson. 

Up north at Berkeley, the California 
School for the Deaf had a great year in 
wrestling, too. Coached by Dean Swaim 
and assisted by Don Bullock (both Gal¬ 
laudet College grads), CSDB easily beat 
Riverside, 47-8, and finished the season 
with a sparkling 19-6 record. As this was 
written, the leading Berkeley grapplers 
were Jesse Macias (11-1-0), Dave Herd- 
rich (11-2-1), Jesse Prieto (9-3-0), Clar¬ 
ence Gerling (7-5-0), John Lira (7-5-1), 
Harold Stuart (7-7-1) and Andres Zamar- 
ripa (6-6-0). 

It would be fine if we could get Berke¬ 
ley, Colorado and North Carolina to get 
together to determine the deaf prep team 
championship of the United States when 
they participate in the National WGD 
Tryout Meet next year. 

As far as we know other deaf prep 
schools having wrestling teams are Cedar 
Rapids Community School for the Deaf, 
Jane Brooks School for the Deaf in Chick- 
asha, Okla., Arizona, American, Florida, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, New York, Lex¬ 
ington, Pennsylvania, Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania and South Dakota. 

Ed Byrne Retires 

Ed Byrne, who was one of two trainers 
of the USA Yugo 69 team, retired at the 
conclusion of the 1971 season as trainer 
of the University of California at Berkeley 
after 24 years of outstanding service. 
Ed began his career in September 1931 
working for both the physical education 
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By TARAS B. DENIS 


All The World's A Stage And We . . . 

During the early fifties, as a language arts teacher at the New York School for 
the Deaf (Fanwood, to friends), I decided to discard some of the traditional study/lec¬ 
ture/quiz techniques which I had been taught to hawk in the classroom for occasional 
live literary presentations in the auditorium. 

Of course, in those days of white shirts, crew cuts, and gee-lookit-the-knee hem¬ 
lines, the first such attempts were strictly experimental. In addition to coming in 
evenings on my own, often I had to secure prior permission to allow my students 
to mime rather than to memorize lessons. Come to think of it, I could have shocked 
a lot of contemporaries with even a general audience rating—in that quaint epoch 
who’d ever imagine “Hair” would pop up in places other than one’s soup? Yessir, 
yesterday’s vices are fast becoming today’s virtues—offtrack betting, for example. 

To return to the school on the hill, as I became convinced about letting my stu¬ 
dents do their thing on the stage, changes became evident back in class. The kids 
seemed to show more interest in their work, a sense of pride in performance, and 
in general developed what I can only describe here as a boost in confidence or self- 
assurance. Wham! Ever more eager hands would shoot up whenever I called upon 
a student to elaborate some particular piece of literature. Hams, maybe, but the 
point is they liked being hams better than chickens. 

I began to realize that drama was doing something to the kids, although at the 
time I couldn’t quite comprehend what. I simply liked their new liveliness that often 
blended beautifully with the day’s theme, poetry or prose. (It helps, but really you 
don’t have to be a teacher to appreciate my feelings.) And it certainly made my job 
easier. 

Oh, sure, there were some students who changed little, if only because they 
usually chose to observe rather than to participate. Still others gained by, say, 
building the scenery or helping in the wings. The important thing, however, is that 
many more deaf kids, regardless of sex, size and status, were truly able to satisfy 
their egos—heretofore limited to the members of varsity sports. In other words, the 
non-athlete got a new lease on campus life and, as a matter of fact, a socially superior 
one. After all, acting is not a seasonal affair, but an activity for any time, any age, 
any fan; the element of drama almost always contains something for somebody, so 
to say. 

Enough! If dramatic expression helps a deaf youth to realize his ego potential— 
to find himself, that is—I’m for it, the NTD is for it and every adult, hearing or deaf, 
should be for it. It works, I tell you. Yet, like most uptight organizations, our 
schools shudder at the thought of experimenting, especially when it involves such 
unorthodox approaches like—good heavens!—the theater. You needn’t believe it, 
but the stage, some schools reason, is nothing more than a form of entertainment, 
and what’s entertaining cannot possibly have any connection with the serious busi¬ 
ness of learning, you understand. Why, there are those who praise shows like 
“Sesame Street” to the moon, but: “Back to your seats, children! The show is 
over. Now quietly copy the work on the blackboard. No questions, just copy. If 
you copy hard enough, someday you will remember—copy, someday, copy, someday, 
copy, someday ...” 

Too bad. But the truth is that a wonderful way to educate the deaf lies mostly 
neglected, thanks to commercial voyeurs (anything for a dollar, anything), provincial 
minds (deaf children, are you kidding?), and the new hurry-home crowd (cleanup, 
incidentally, starts after lunch). In each instance the problem is in the people, not 
the medium, but. 

Meanwhile, I still say we need not equate success with hard work all the time. 
Achievement can be a pleasurable experience—spontaneous, creative, broad, and, as 
more and more educators are coming to recognize these days, an individual matter. 
My friends, the stage has never been otherwise.— 1 TBD. 


and athletic departments. Six years later 
his services were requested by the U.S. 
Navy. He was in the Navy until 1953 dur¬ 
ing which time he served as a trainer 
(1948-53) for the Naval Academy. In 1953, 
he returned to the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Besides his service to the university, 
Ed was active as a trainer in many na¬ 


tional and international events. He was 
for years a trainer at Olympic track 
trials in Los Angeles. In 1967, he was 
the trainer for track and crew in the 
Pan American Games in Canada. While 
the 1968 Rowing Olympic Trials were be¬ 
ing held in Long Beach, it was discov¬ 
ered that no trainer was present. Ed 
immediately volunteered his services. He 
can sign as his parents were deaf. 
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Clifton Golden—Norfolk ZD Employe 



ED BYRNE has retired after 24 years of out¬ 
standing service to the University of California at 
Berkeley as trainer of the UC athletes. In 1969, 
he traveled to Belgrade, Yugoslavia, as the trainer 
of the USA Yugo 69 squad. 

Names In The News 

We forgot to mention in the May issue 
that Bob O'Donnell of the National AAAD 
Champion Oakland club earned MVP ac¬ 
colades in St. Louis. He well deserved 
this selection due to yeoman work under 
the boards and scored 53 points in all 
three games. This 26-year-old graduate 
of San Francisco State was instrumental 
in bringing the Far Western Conference 
cage crown to San Francisco and Pete 
Rundell’s Gators in 1964. A resident of 
San Jose, O’Donnell works as a draftsman, 
and contributed to the success of the 
Apollo space missions ... It looks as if 
Richard Baraona of Daly City, Calif., is 
ahead of his training schedule to be in 
shape for the Malmo Games as he has 
been winning in cycling, especially his 
leading the pack of 50 top cyclists the 
second year in a row in the annual hill 
climbing event to the top of San Bruno 
Mountain last New Years Day . Mrs. 
Janet Harvey of Rochester, N.Y., will 
defend her Class A Midwest Deaf Ladies 
Golf Association title this summer, the 
seventh meet to be held in Minneapolis, 
August 5-6, 1971. Last year Janet shot 
95 to take the MDLGA crown. Her hubby, 
Dorman Harvey, is also a good golfer, 
winning the Ontario Deaf Golf Associa¬ 
tion championship for the third time last 
year. He won first place in 1967 and 
1969 and did not compete in 1968. 

Quotebook . . . 

Dr. Richard G. Brill, only superinten¬ 
dent of the California School for the Deaf 
at Riverside since its founding, was recog¬ 
nized for his 20 years of dedicated service 
last February 10. There was a fine trib¬ 
ute to him in the Riverside Press-Enter¬ 
prise. In this article he was asked to 
comment on residential schools for the 
deaf. “They get a chance to play against 
other high school students on our teams. 
If they were at a regular high school 
they’d never make a team.” 
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Clifton Golden has arrived. If he could, 
he would speak for all like himself. But 
Clifton Golden is deaf and not proficient 
in oral communication. Instead, he wrote 
a reply explaining his position on being 
selected the Zero Defects Employe of the 
Quarter at the Norfolk (Va.) Naval Sup¬ 
ply Center. 

Golden is a peripheral equipment op¬ 
erator in the Key Punch Operations 
Branch of the Data Processing Depart¬ 
ment. Employed at NSC for over five 
years, Golden wrote that his selection 
makes him “feel a certain responsibility 
to represent those who are handicapped 
in any way . . 

Golden says in writing that he hopes 
his receiving the honor “may have helped 
remove some of the obstacles that we face 
in getting better, more responsible jobs.” 

While intently punching information as 
he does with less than one-tenth of one 
percent error rate, Golden was surprised 
when Rear Admiral Elton W. Sutherling, 
NSC commanding officer, called on him 
to inform him of the singular honor. The 
admiral presented him a plaque with an 
inscription honoring him for his error- 
free work. The admiral spoke to Golden 
through a fellow employe who uses the 
language of signs she learned while work¬ 
ing with him. 


Church Directory 
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FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 

5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 

Sunday—9:30 a.m., Sunday evening—7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Friday evening—6:30 p.m. Youth through 
the summer. 

Just one mile west of Interstate 35 
Rev. Mrs. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


On May 14, Golden was given VIP 
treatment as part of his reward. After 
taking a guided tour of NSC with his 
father and an interpreter, Carl Laycock, 
they dined with the admiral, Golden’s 
supervisor, Mrs. Thelma Knisely, Com¬ 
mander W. A. Peters, Data Processing 
Department director, and George Eastes, 
Zero Defects coordinator. 

Commander Peters praised Golden, a 
resident of the Great Bridge Borough of 
Chesapeake, for his ability to adapt to 
the various machines in use at the Center. 
Of nine operators taught to operate the 
Honeywell Data Recorder, he was the 
easiest to teach because of his intense in¬ 
terest and concentration, according to 
Commander Peters. 

Golden, father of five, is highly competi¬ 
tive with his hearing and speaking co¬ 
workers. They admire his determination 
and are proud of his accomplishments. 

Key punch operators must maintain 
90 percent of a standard established by 
the Method Engineers. Golden has main¬ 
tained an average performance rating of 
135.38 percent over a period of 64 months. 
His error rate is one half of one percent. 
The average key punch operator main¬ 
tains an average production rate of 101.37 
percent, with an error rate of three 
percent. 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 
FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, III. 

Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 

Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us . . . 

SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 

Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 
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NSC SIGN LANGUAGE—Storekeeper First Class Holly White (right) of the Norfolk (Va.) Naval Supply 
Center points to a billboard sign honoring Clifton Golden (center). Zero Defects Employe of the Quarter. 
At left is his father, C. W. Golden. (Official U. S. Navy photograph) 
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A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
_Rev. W E. Davis. Minister 


Natimial (Hintpress of 
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Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 

2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 

Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 
BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Barry Rothman 
35-45 79th St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 11372 
CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Diane Spanjer 
7801 E. Praine Road, Skokie, Illinois 60076 
CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Elaine Katz 
2779 Pease Dr., Rocky River, Ohio 44116 
HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 20002 
LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 
c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 
1029 N. Haworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Curtis Robbins 

2100 Linwood Ave., Fort Lee, N.J. 07024 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 

c/o Mrs. Edythe Sheinbaum 

1765 E. 36th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11234 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 

WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS- 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m.. Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat¬ 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. J. K. Baker, Asst. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 

FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 
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ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 
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WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Lay Reader, Matt Horn 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in (he United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L .Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 
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Visiting New York ‘‘Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 A.M. Sunday Worship (10:00 A.M. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IRT & IND Subways 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Diamond Heights Boulevard & Addison Street 
San Francisco, California 94131 

Telephone: 586-3424 

The Reverend Marlin Sampson, pastor 
Telephone: 589-1246 
“Serving Deaf and Hearing” 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Bible Study, 9:45 
a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. Paul Consoer, lay pastor 
Church 688-0332; Home 621-8950 
"South Florida's only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 
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PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 

Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to . . . 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 
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THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service. 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta. Ga.. welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 

Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 
Fr e Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden St., Brentwood, Md. 

Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 
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LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

pi Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday jP 
of each month, 7 p.m. 

William L. Brightwell, Jr., Secretary 
1029 N. Hayworth Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90046 

GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 

p Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
li 380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 $ 
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BARBARA SACHS 
2703 NORTH 24TH ST 
ARLINGTON VA 22207 
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When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 

THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Leslie Massey, nresident 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 

1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

2nd Saturday of each month 
Polly Bennett, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 

Open Tuesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday of month 


Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 

Ronald Byington, secretary 


When visiting Montreal, Canada, 
Welcome to 

LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC INC. 

''Your home away from home.'' 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 

Open daily till closing 
G. Giroux, president 
A. Chicoine, manager 


We’ve moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 

Harold Weingold, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 

Miss Mary Ross, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Patricia Gross 
2835 West Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 

PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night. Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 

Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 

TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


When in Cincinnati, welcome to . . . 
SEVEN HILLS DEAF CLUB 
32 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Open seven evenings a week 
Harold King, president 
Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4256 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 

THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 

Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 

Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 

WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 

Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 

Madeline A. Keating, secretary 














